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As if the questions raised, between the two governments, 
upon the Clayton-Bulwer convention, were not full enough of 
danger to a continued good understanding between them, the 
ee of Great Britain, at the very moment when that 

iscussion was the least amicable, saw fit to introduce into our 
intercourse a new and more threateningelement. It undertook, 
in violation of the municipal law of the United States—in vio- 
lation of the faith of treaties, of international comity and 
law, of every principle of friendship and fair dealing, and in 
derogation of our rights and honor as a sovereign State—to 
raise and recruit men for the British army within our territory, 
and make the government of the United States an involuntary 
accessory to the western powers in their aggressions against 
one of our best friends and firmest allies. In our leading 
article of last month we applied the test of common sense to 
the claims raised by Her Majesty’s government upon their in- 
terpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; and we have shown 
from their own record, that those claims were not only entirely 
unfounded, but clearly impertinent; that they were in fact 
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such as only a powerful government could undertake to assert 
against a weak and defenseless one; being indeed nothing more 
than the simple assertion of the despotic dogma that “might 
makes right.” It remains to be seen whether Great Britain is 
indeed so powerful, and the United States so feeble, as to make 
it a safe and profitable course for the former to add weight to 
a bad argument by throwing her sword into the scale. 

Not content, however, with the attempt to play Brennus in 
Central America ; nor yet heroic enough, when her sword proves 
too short to reach the heart of Russia in Europe, to add to it 
the Spartan’s step; she has sought to lengthen it with Ameri- 
can metal. The attempt to dishonor us as a nation has been 
firmly met and repelled by our own government. It has not 
yet been either properly apologized or atoned for by that of 
Great Britain. To this point then we are come. We demand 
reparation. We demand more—we insist that diplomatic 
quibbling shall be laid aside, and an ample guarantee afforded 
against any future attempt to invade our rights as an indepen- 
dent nation. The apology must be ample—the atonement 
complete and final. Our position amongst the nations will not 
permit us to rest content with less. Our honor as well as our 
interests require, that the principle contended for by our 
government should be so established, and recognized, that no 
future controversy can ever take place with regard to it. The 
strangely disingenuous course of the British Cabinet, and its 
tools in this country, acting under its instructions, from the 
commencement of the attempt to “recruit” men for the British 
army here, to the present time, is one of the most startling and 
disgraceful exhibitions of governmental dishonesty ever brought 
to light. It presents the character of English statesmen in a 
light which leaves us at a loss which most to wonder at—their 
bad faith in the undertaking, or their blindness and conceit in 
fancying that it would remain undiscovered. 

Let us briefly review the history of this strange and insolent 
attempt to compromise our neutrality, invade our rights, and 
dishonor us as a nation. 

From the dawn of the first day of our national existence, 
our government contended for the rule that “free ships make 
free goods.” We claimed it as a neutral right. No effort has 
ever been spared, upon our part, to enforce upon all the great 
powers of the world, especially the maritime powers, the jus- 
tice and wisdom of the rule. Its incorporation “pure and 
simple” into general international law has been the most favor- 
ite aim of our government, and the constant object of our 
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diplomacy. The growing 7 of the rules of interna- 
tional Jaw, and the more perfect precision with which, during 
this century, it has come to define the rights and duties of 
nations towards each other, have greatly tended to abate the 
evils of war, and indeed to check the tendency to war itself, 

by substituting well defined principles to govern the se ttlement 
of national disputes. Every powerful nation which adds its 
sanction to any one rule of that law, places itself, as it were, 

upon the bench of a grand court of conciliation, and gives a 
new bond for the preservation of the peace of the world. Now 
it has ever been contended by this government that the recog- 
nition of the rule that “free ships make free goods,” and its 
absolute and unqualified incorporation into the recognized law 
of nations, would do more to insure the continuance and sta- 
bility of that peace, than all the writings of Montesquieu, 

Vattel, Grotius, Puffendorf, Binckershook, Azuni, and all the 
rest of the text writers on national law. This is matter of uni- 
versal notoriety. And it is equally notorious that the chief 
opposition to its reception has come from the government of 
Great Britain. Down to the period when Lewis Cass, by 
superior conduct and astuteness, blocked the game by which she 
hoped either to drive the United States into the “ Quadruple 
Alliance” for the suppression of the slave trade, or, if we 
refused, to isolate us among nations—down to that very mo- 
ment Great Britain haughtily refused her assent to the adoption 

of the principle. Driven to its practical observance, with re- 

gard to American bottoms, by the result ofthe war of 1812- 14, 

she theoretically reserved to herself the right to violate it 
whenever her power or her interests dictated its violation as a 
safe or beneficial act. Mr. Cass drove her one step nearer to a 
concession of the principle. The war with Russia, however, 
suddenly opened her eyes to a new view of the question. Up 
to that time she had considered it only as conferring benefits 
upon the commerce of America. Then she sud Idenly awoke 
to its value in her own particular. Her fleets engaged in block- 
ading the Baltic and Black Seas, her statesmen’s ‘alarmed fancy 
peopled the ocean with American clippers, sailing with Rus- 

sian letters of marque and reprisal, and apprehension extorted 
what justice had pleaded for in vain. Her Majesty graciously 
resolved to issue no letters of marque, and in moving terms 
besought the government at Washington to imitate her humane 
and Christian policy. It is true there was no Russian com- 
merce on the seas to make English privateering worth while. 

It is also true that there was a mighty English. interest toss- 
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ing upon every troubled wave; and should the government of 
the United States wink at the system of privateering, and per- 
mit American-built vessels to go to sea with Russian papers, 
and under the Russian flag, the result to British commerce 
must be incalculably disastrous. Her Majesty’s government 
learned therefore in the school of interest at once, what half a 
century of the teachings of justice had failed to inculcate. 
Such an importance too did the prevention of the use of 
American vessels in the interest of Russia assume in their 
eyes, that her gracious Majesty published a declaration, by 
which she gave a qualified sanction, and, for the purposes of 
the pending war, bound herself to a practical observance of 
the American doctrine, that “free ships make free goods.” 
That this bribe to neutrality was wrung from her apprehension, 
and not conceded by her convictions of its justice, her subse- 
quent course of action with regard to this government has un- 
fortunately proved; for hardly was the treacherous ink, with 
which Mr, Crampton signed his note of April 21st, 1854, an- 
nouncing her gracious Majesty’s gracious purpose in that 
matter, dry upon the paper, before that gentleman dipped his 
pen afresh to write instructions to her gracious Majesty’s con- 
suls in different parts of the United States, how, when, and 
where to levy and recruit men, within them, for her most gra- 
cious Majesty’s military service. 

Thus the sincere gratification experienced by the President 
at the concession of the rule that free ships make free goods, 
even “pro hac,” since that concession could scarcely fail to 
eonduce largely to its ultimate absolute incorporation into the 
law of nations, was very shortly turned into sincere mortifica- 
tion. The virtuous horror at privateering had scarce left “its 
flushing in the galled eyes” of her Majesty’s ministers, before 
the President had good reason to believe that the concession 
in national law was merely a pretense, under cover of which 
to perpetrate a national outrage. Having magnanimously 
agreed to the temporary adoption, at least, of a rule of law 
which would “ preserve the commerce of neutrals from all un- 
necessary obstruction ;” or in honest plainness a rule which in 
the particular situation would preserve the commerce of France 
and England ; the latter power proceeds systematically to in- 
vade the neutrality of the United States, and by secret dealings 
with our citizens, by a wide and daring conspiracy, endeavors 
to compromise us in the eyes of the imperial government of 
Russia, and make us, indirectly and against our will, accessory 
to the designs of France and England. As if, too, to enhance 
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the insult, and leave no character of contempt out of the hand- 
writing against our dignity as a nation, Mr. Crampton himself 
is selected as a sort of English Viceroy, resident at Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of adminis ‘tering English affairs in America 
independently of the government of the United States. Lord 
Clarendon takes particular care that there should be no possi- 
bility of mistake or ee: in the matter; he there- 
fore transmits her Majesty’s full endorsement and commission 
to Mr. Crampton, as her Majesty’s Viceroy and Lieutenant- 
General in her revolted colonies of North America, in his dis- 
patch April 12th, 1855, and the following words, namely : rs 
entirely ap prove of your proceedings, as “reported i in your dis- 
patch No. 57, of the 12th ult., with respect lo the proposed enlist 
ment in the Queen's service of foreigners and British subjects in the 
United States.” Lord Clarendon pleasantly remarks in the conclu- 
sion of the same note, that “‘the law of the United States with re- 
spect to enlistment, however conducted, is not only very just but 
very stringent.” The inevitable conclusion therefore must be, 
that his Lordship, admitting its justice e, and aware of its strin- 
gency, intends to convey to her Majesty’s Viceroy, Crampton, an 
intimation that her Majesty’s government expected him to vio- 
late the one and avoid the other. The rule laid down for Mr. 
Crampton is clearly therefore similar to that recommended by 
the virtuous Scotchman to his son: “ Get soldiers, Crampton— 
honestly if you can—but! get soldiers, Cr rampton.” And hike 
a loyal Briton Mr. Crampton g got soldiers. How he got them; 
and how he violated the municipal law of the United States, 
insulted their national dignity, and came near compromising 
their character for national honesty, and reducing it to a Brit- 
ish level, in getting them; how this was proved ; and when 
proved, how ‘apology or reparation has been refused by her 
Majesty’s government—it is our present purpose to show. 

Our new Viceroy, Crampton, like a wise and trusty servant 
of the crown, began at once to view the land, to go up and 
down through the length and breadth there of: to examine, 
survey, and consider the country over which he was set by his 
gracious mistress. But, as retreating armies leave all their 
eamp fires burning, to ‘deceive the enemy and conceal their 
flight, Mr. Crampton first carefully misleads Mr. Marcy with a 
pretended confidence. His intercourse with Mr. Marcy had 
been intimate and friendly. Mr. Marcy himself says “that it 
may be regarded as having been in some degree confidential.” 
Before setting out ona “ recruiting” progress through the coun- 
try therefore, Mr. Crampton calls, in a friendly and confidential 
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way, upon the Secretary of State, and communicates to him 
the contents of a letter from the British Consul at New-Y a 
dated March 22d, the entire bearing of which is such as to a 
thorize Mr. Marcy in saying, “ I regarded this act of Mr. oie: 
ton’s as a disavowal by the British government, as well as by 
himself, of all participation in the recruiting proceedings, then 
just commenced within the United States.” 

The vigilance of the Secretary of State evaded, and his sus- 
ape if any had been excited in his breast, thus laid to sleep 

a well acted falsehood, Mr. Crampton, like gallant Hu- 
dibras, 


“abandons dwelling, 
And forth he rides a colonelling.” 


Chuckling over the adroit manceuvre, by which he had secured 
as he supposed an unobs served retre: it, he “left Washington, 
went to the British provinces,” and did not return to the for- 
mer place until the early part of June. And what did that 
upright and conscientious diplomatist do in the interim; how 
did he employ his time? Was it a journey for recreation, a 
tour of pleasure? No doubt it was very pleasant; but it was 
also very profitable, and every moment of the time between 
the 1st of April, on which, probably i in honor of the day, he 
celebrated his “ confidence joke” for Mr. Marcy’s benefit, and 
the early part of June, was busily employed by Mr. Crampton 
in drilling the subordinate agents of the recruiting scheme. 
He posts away therefore to the British provinces. What for? 
“Original documents, now in possession of this | government,’ 
says Mr. Mare 1 show that there can be no mistake as to the 
object of his visit to Halifax, and that it had special regard to 
recruitments in the United States for the British service.’ 
There he hob-a-nobs with her Majesty’s Governor, Sir Gaspard 
le Marchant, and concocts with him a cunning scheme. Thence 
he dispatches recruiting officers to Buffalo, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land, instructing them to “make known to persons in the 
United States the terms and conditions upon which recruits 
will be received into the British service.” There is not even 
the subterfuge of designating “foreigners” or “ British sub- 
jects” in the United States, resorted to here; but “ person 3” — 
all “persons” willing to ‘take her gracious Majesty’s ready 
“shilling,” and wear her livery, are to be instructed by these 
agents. “'An adroit plan is also communicated under the form 
of instructions to these ; ngents. They are directed how to evade 
the municipal law of the United States. They are carefully 
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enjoined to appear to observe its letter, whilst they are instruct- 
ed how best to violate its spirit." The matter is specially 
directed to be so carried forward that the attention of the 
American authorities may not be called to their proceedings; 
since, were their attention attracted, although her Majesty’s 
agents might “elude the penalty” of an infraction of the law, 
and escape the punishment due to such a crime and outrage, 
the consequences could not fail to “ be fatal to the success of 
the enlistment itself.” Therefore, they are enjoined to do all 
silently, and leave no botches in the work. Probably her 
Majesty’s ministers, or Mr. Crampton, had Macbeth’s instruc- 
tions to the murderers he employs to dispatch Banquo in their 
mind : 

“T will advise you where to plant yourselves. 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 

The moment on’t; for it must be done— 

And something from the palace; always thought, 

That I require a clearness !” 


The recruiting is to be done; and done for her Majesty, 
and her Majesty’s ministers, and by her Majesty’s agents; but 
“something from the palace,” because her Majesty’s government 
“requires a clearness,” a chance to deny their own act and deed; 
a loophole to escape. “The attempt and not the deed con- 
founds them.” Lord Clarendon must be furnished with the 
most approved pattern of a dark lantern; a lantern so con- 
venient that he has only to push the slide and throw the whole 
glare and light of the bullseye, John Bull’s own eye, upon all 
the recruiting agents of her Majesty in America, and see the 
whole thing at a glance; and when asked for an explanation 
of those proceedings, has merely to shove the slide back again, 
cover up the light, and reply substantially that he, Lord Cla- 
rendon, “was in utter ignorance that a single agent had ever 
been sent into the United States, or employed therein, for the 
purpose of recruiting for the British army.” Blessings on the 
man who invented dark lanterns! Whether to be used for the 
purposes of American Know-Nothing treason, or British diplo- 
matic fraud and insolence, are they not incomparable inven- 
tions ? 

But Mr. Crampton having arranged his business, by the light 
of this convenient lantern, the slide of which was open during his 
agreeable tour to Halifax; Mr. Crampton having passed through 
Philadelphia, New-York and Boston, and in conjunction with 
Messrs. Matthew and Barclay, settled all the details of the plan; 
Mr. Crampton having given extreme diligence to instruct 
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Strobel and Hertz how they should do the United States the 
greatest amount of injury, and her Majesty’s government the 
greatest amount of good; having, in short, organized his corps 
of recruiting officers, and settled the whole matter to his own 
satisfaction, and the satisfaction of his employers, her Majes- 
ty’s ministers, returns to Washington in the early part of June. 
His intercourse with these recruiting agents had commenced in 
January. From that time up to the final discovery and éclair- 
cissement of the whole iniquitous undertaking, and its distinct 
bringing home to the door of the English ministry, the United 
States government “ manifested the most decided, unequivocal, 
and public demonstration of averseness and resistance to it. Their 
attorney at New-York was instucted to suppress enlistment in 
that city, and prosecute those engaged in it.” The govern- 
ment was determined, and acted upon the determination, to en- 
force and execute the neutrality laws of the United States to 
their fullest extent. Arrests were made in March; indictments 
found by grand juries in different cities; trials had; the whole 
scheme iter to light, its iniquity completely exposed, and 
the complicity of the British minister and his government 
clearly developed. 

In the face of this damning array of evidence, Mr. Crampton 
returns to Washington. His heart is free; his conscience un- 
seared; his step elastic. He walks abroad with the port and 
carriage of an honest man; of one who has done his duty, and 
rejoices in it. He is a little changed however in one thing. 
He no longer visits Mr, Marcy in a friendly way. He has no 
disclosures to make to him after his return in regard to the 
object of his visit to the provinces. Mr. Marcy and the Ame- 
rican people are not indebted, for their knowledge of what he 
did in the recruiting line, to any communication from Mr. 
Crampton. The slide of the dark lantern is now shut. We 
have been informed by a disinterested person, and one very 
competent to pronounce upon his acts, that Mr. Secretary 
Marcy has never been turned aside from, or foiled in a deliber- 
ate plan, upon which he had once entered, unless lied out of it 
—that is, completely deceived by a systematic compilation of 
falsehoods beyond the power even of extraordinary perspica- 
city to detect; and we can well believe such to be the fact. In 
Mr. Crampton’s case, it is clear that he was thus treated. A 
cunning web of falsehood was woven; an adroit system of 
deception practised by men whose previous character and pre- 
sent position was such as to make doubt almost a crime—men 
heretofore resenting suspicion of their motives or words as an 
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insult, and whose character for truth and veracity had been 
previously unimpeached. This accounts satisfactorily for the 
apparent slowness of our government to resent the insult offered 
to it, by the prompt dismissal of the offender. His falsehoods 
had been so unblushing as to look like truth; and the govern- 
ment of the United States were slow to believe that any man 
of honorable standing and character could lend his aid to such 
indirect courses and base conspiracies, Driven at last by the 
cumulative evidence to recognize that he had deliberately, and 
from the first, pursued this course of fraud and fals sehood, Mr. 
Marcy says: OTE j is with reluctance that I perform the duty of 
bringing into view Mr. Crampton’s connection with some of the 
agents who were employed in carrying out the recruiting sys- 
tem, and who have in doing so violated the law and sov erelgn 
rights of this country.’ 

Mr. Marcy, therefore, proceeds to put the evidence in the 
case before her Majes sty’s government. He shows the inter- 
course between Crampton and Hertz z; between Crampton and 
Max F’. O. Strobel, who acted a more conspicuous part than 
Hertz in the affair under consideration; between Crampton 
and Sir Gaspard le Marchant, together with all the subordinate 
actors in the recruitment scheme, as actual agents in the 
United States, or means of communication between them, her 
Majesty’s government and Mr. Crampton—such as Bruce 
McDonald, teach in the executive department of Nova- 
Scotia; Colonel Cl ark, and the officers of the 76th Regiment, 
R.A.; Colonels Fraser and Stotherd; Messrs. Howe, M: atthew, 
Barclay ; Lieutenant Preston, etc., ete. He shows her Majes- 
ty’s government that there can be no doubt of the violation 
of the law and rights of the United States, in — case, by 
these her Majesty’s agents, and he demands apology ‘and 
reparation. 

Is it offered? Her Majesty’s government are clearly in the 
wrong. They are convicted of conspiring in an underhand 
and disingenuous manner against the peace and dignity, the 
tights and neutrality of the United States. The proof i is irre- 
fragable. The facts are stubborn and unyielding. There is 
no ‘apparent avenue of escape. The conclusion appears inevi- 
table. Nothing is left the British government, if any touch of 
honesty or manly sentiment of truth remain to it, but to own 
the wrong, apologize for the attempt, and make reparation for 
the outrage, by recalling the chief actor in it, Mr. Crampton, 
and disay< owing the acts of his s subordinates. Do they so? 
Alas! no. The British Cabinet has sunk apparently below 
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the feeling of shame, the reach of contempt. It has neither 
the honesty to repent, nor the courage to atone. It dares to 
outrage a free people whom it at the same time dreads; but it 
dares not make a clean breast by fair confession. It is incapa- 
ble of gallant acknowledgment, repentance for the past, and 
nobler determinations for the future. Mr. Marcy’s plain and 
statesman-like note is, therefore, met by Lord Clarendon with 
a resort to special pleading and quibbling, poorer than any 
second-rate county court lawyer in the United States would 
be willing to hazard his small stock of reputation upon. Evi- 
dently, too, dissatisfied with his own efforts in that line of 
sharp practice, and distrusting the flimsiness of his argument, 
he becomes angry and injurious, and flying away from argu- 
ment to recrimination, stigmatizes the preliminary steps to the 
open, legal trial of persons engaged in unlawful and danger- 
ous practices within the United States, as “ extraordinary 
measures which have been adopted in various parts of the 
Union, to obtain evidence against her Majesty’s servants, or 
their agents, by practices sometimes resorted to under de spotic 
institutions, ‘but which are disdained by all free and et ilight- 
ened governments.” His Lordship, no doubt, means to include 
the government of Great Britain in the latter category. It 
is consoling to know that such a conviction obtains among 
the class to which his Lordship belongs. The same idea, how- 
ever, is not prevalent in the United States. Here we are 
perverse enough to doubt either the general freedom or par- 
ticular enlightenment of Great Britain. We are perverse 
enough to divide that people into two parts, and to consider 
them under th at title of their own law which treats of master 

and servant. By the American definition, therefore, the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland consist 
of the aristocratic or free class, and the people or slave class. 
Out of the first an oligarchical government appears to be insti- 
tuted for the better suppression and oppression of the other. 
We will let that pass, however, and assume, to please his Lord- 
ship, that the ee of England are free and enlightened. 
But what the fact of a people’s being free and enlightened, or 
unenlightened and living under a despotic government, has to 
do with the invasion of their national rights as a Sov ereign 
state, by another independent government, is by no means 
clear to us. We are also at a loss to unders tand, if the acts of 
indignity and invasion, charged against her Majesty’ s govern- 
ment by the United States, be and, by his Lordship’s own 
admission, they are true— —by what right his Lordship travels 
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behind the record and inquires of the manner in which the 
evidence in the case was got up by the learned counsel on the 
other side of the question. We will offer his Lordship an 
analogous case. We put John Scroggs on trial for stealing, 
and we bring Mr. Levy, a licensed pawnbroker, or as it might 
be his Lordship, on the stand. Mr. Levy being duly sworn, 
deposes and says, that John Scroggs, on a certain day, pledged 
the stolen property to him for the small sum of two and six- 
pence, and took the customary ticket, the number of which Mr. 
iy can state very accurately from his books. Mr. Levy 
identifies the prisoner at the bar, and the prosecution identifies 
the stolen goods. But immediately the counsel for the defense 
jumps up, very angry indeed and quite scandalized at the 
whole proceeding ; for, says he, ‘ You, the prosecution, have 
taken us by surprise. You never asked my client w hether he 
stole the goods, nor who he pawned them to; but, ‘ by prac- 
tices sometimes resorted to under despotic institutions, but 
which are disdained by all free and enlightened gov ernments, 
you set a base ‘shadow,’ a hireling M. P,, No. 279, a paras site 
of power, dressed in police uniform, to watch our client, to 
dog his footsteps, to see where he took the ‘sw ag,’ and then, 
because you had traced him to honest Moses Levy’ s, at the 
sign of the ‘three balls,’ and seen Levy take the goods, and 
pay our client moneys for them, and put them on his shelf, 
you drag Levy on the stand, to swear away the liberty and 
rights of an honest man.’ 

“Badinace aside, what opinion would Lord Clarendon have 
of an Old Bailey lawyer who should adopt such a line of de- 
fense? Would he not counsel his friends to remove him, with 
all decent haste, from the Old Bailey to Bedlam? 

Respect for his Lordship’s great place prevents us from mak- 
ing a personal application of the case just cited. But we can 
not believe that his Lordship’s friends will long permit him to 
indulge in so erratic and flighty a manner of dealing with 
great “political questions, without, in mercy to himself, apply- 
ing for a writ “ de lunatico.” 

Be t that, however, as it may, the case stands clearly thus: 
The British ministry, throughout the whole correspondence on 
the subject, has wilfully and insultingly persevered in over- 
looking the international aspect of the case. They have in- 
sisted upon a mere inquiry, as to whether their of fficers and 
agents have exposed themselves to the penalties of our muni- 
cipal law. This is adroit. It is in accordance with all the 
traditions of English diplomacy. But we can not permit them 
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to take advantage of the manceuvre. We will not allow them 
to choose their own position. Throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding, and endeavor to recruit men for the British army 
upon American soil, they have systematically and intention- 
ally violated international law, and offered a bold affront to 
the sovereignty of the United States. It is true, that persons 
claiming to be private individuals were skilf ‘ally interposed 
between Mr. Minister Crampton and Messrs. her Majesty's 
consuls, and the persons enlisted for service in the British 
army. But the various trials in different cities of the Union 
have completely exposed the trick, and shown the acknow- 
ledged and commissioned agents of the British government as 
the real instigators and controlling power of the whole. Thus 
the British government has deliberately, and by its proper 
ambassador to this government, undertaken and attempted, 
contrary to the laws of the United States, and to the univer- 
sally-admitted law of nations, to levy w ithin the te rritory of an 
independent government forces to be used in war, against a 
power with which that government was upon terms of pro- 
found peace and perfect friendship. Her agents have been 
tried, and found guilty. But we have appealed in vain for 
redress. Instead of apology, the answer has been an increase 
of the British fleet in the West Indies. Instead of repar: ition, an 
intimation that new.regiments of royal troops were ordered to 
Canada. Instead of the disavowal of the acts of her agents in 
America, an assertion that their acts were legal. Instead of 
the punishment of the offenders, a quibbling, shuffling corre- 
spondence as to whether the offense were one against municipal 
or international law. Instead of the recall of Mr. Crampton, 
a royal invitation of Mr. Buchanan to dinner ! 

It may be that these things will be altered, —_ greater wis 
dom and justice dawn upon the Cabinet of St. James, before 
this number goes to press. When every He brings a fresh 
steamer to our shores, it is scarcely possib ‘le to anticipate what 
a day or an hour may bring forth. sut, as matters stand up 
to this moment, the position occupied by her Majesty’s govern- 
ment is rather one of insult and menace, than of hon esty and 
good feeling. That the conduct of our own has been marked 
by g great temperance, wisdom, and forbearance, no one can deny. 
Perl haps it is wiser so. For ourselves, however, we can not 
fully sympathize with this excess at aeaiions If it had dis- 
missed Mr. Crampton “ in the early part of the month of June, 
1855,” it would have vhensel us and the country better. Why 
it did not do so is to us a diplomatic and state mystery, past 
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our finding out. It certainly was not for fear of consequences, 
since, on the one side, our own people would have yielded it 
a unanimous support; and, on the other, Great Britain was 
in no condition to add the United States to the list of her open 
enemies. Perhaps its wisdom was greater than ours. We 
are at least willing to think so, and refrain from critic ising that 
of which perhaps some of the parts, most important to a cor- 
rect understanding of the motives of the Administration, are 
not within our knowledge. Without hesitation we charge, 
however, that in the atte mpt to recruit soldiers for the British 
army within the United States, the British government has 
been guilty of the highest crime and misdemeanor against our 
rights and dignity as a sovereign state. It has infringed our 
laws, and violated our territorial rights. It has grossly af- 
fronted us as a sovereign and independent power. It has en- 
deavored to compromise ts, and drive us from our position of 
strict neutrality, “at the hazard of plunging us into the strug- 
gle which convulsed Europe.” It has added insult to injury, 
by sending a fleet into the neighboring seas, to awe and me- 
nace us. It refused to withdraw that fleet, although directly 
requested to do so by our minister, on the 8th of November, 
1855. It has stimulated the official press of Great Britain to 
insult and threaten us. Its whole course of action has been in 
fine — injurious, and aggressive. For territory 
invaded, for rights trampled under foot, for dignity outraged, 
for broken laws and violated sovere ignty, we have, there- 
fore, the right to demand, and we do demand an unqualified 
apology, an ample reparation. And the American administra- 
tion, which rests satisfied with any thing short of a complete 
atonement for the past and guarantee for the future, will fail 
to secure either the confidence or approbation of the American 


people. 
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BE UP AND DOING! 


In this world of labor, say not, 
Man or woman, rich or poor, 
That with every day you may not 

Labor better, labor more. 


Are yourich? Forget your money, 
And for something nobler strive; * 
Storing up a swecter honey 
In the busy human hiv. 


Hearken! For the camel passes 
Easier through the needle’s eye, 

Than the man who wealth amasses 
To God’s kingdom in the sky. 


Are you poor? ’Mid all your strivinz, 
Leave awhile with God your care; 

Let your soul at least be thriving, 
Though but rags your body wear. 


Manly words of comfort speaking 
In a fainting brother’s ear, 

Bind the heart with sorrow breaking 
Through its loneliness and fear. 


Of your crust a morsel sparing 
For a hungrier brother’s need— 

Heart with heart together sharing 
On immortal bread shall feed. 


Ye must-do it who have suffered 
Want and hunger, cold and care; 

Ye must do it who have offered 
For relief the useless prayer. 


For ye only know how shrinking 
Wounded spirits—broken hearts, 

May be brought to happier thinking 
By compassion’s gentle arts. 
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Ye—ye only know the sorrow 
And the shame of want and woe— 
Know how hard it is to borrow 
Courage for relief to go. 


Ye must doit! Rich men never 
Could or would your suffering cure: 

Since the world was made—for ever— 
’Tis the poor who help the poor! 


Craftsman’s son and homeless stranger 
Love Incarnate had to be, 
From his cradle in the manger 
To his death upon the tree! 
S. W. C. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


PART BECOND. 


IN the first part of this article we hazarded the statement of 
some gel - ral rules, which we are accustomed to believe may 
find an almost universal application, and by which every effort 
of the poet may be fairly tried. These ideas, as far as we have 
been able to express them intelligibly, apply exactly to Words- 
worth. He believed most fully 1 in what, for the want of a bet- 
ter term, we will call the universal progress of the human mind 
towards a connection with those evidences of truth and beauty 
which are everywhere scattered in such lavish profusion around 
us. He thought, as almost every rational man now thinks, that 
the extension of milder laws, and the diffusion of milder man- 
ners, which have followed in the march of civilization and the 
advance of refinement, are not so much the effects, as the causes, 
of a better appreciation of those higher principles of art, which 
are the source and foundation of all excellence. We can not 
subscribe to the doctrine, that the great poems of early times 
are evidences of a rude and barbarous state of society. We do 
not believe that Homer sang to an audience of boors, or that 
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Herodotus recited his histories before a crowd of blockheads 
and fools. On the contrary, we think that there must have 
been something real in the intelligence that could thus ap- 
preciate the power of story and of verse. So it was with 
the middle ages. Dante, and Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
did not shine because they lived in the dark period of the 
world’s history. Neither were they unfitted for it. But they 
lived in the world, and belonged to the world, just as the 
men of the present day live in it, and belong to it. There 
was love, and beauty, and truth, and refinement then, just 
as there is now. There were harsh feelings, and bitter preju- 
dices, and deep disappointments, which to us are unknown, 
or mellowed away by time and change, just as ours will 
be, when we shall be fost in memory and song. The lapse of 
years turns history into poetry. The great actions of the past 
loom up magnificently, as through a haze. Imagination in- 
vests them with gigantic proportions, and robes them in serene 
and cloudless beauty. We visit ideal countries—we dwell with 
unreal men—we walk through Elysian groves and gardens, 
where the trees are laden with celestial fruit, and where the 
flowers are bursting in perpetual bloom—and wander on amid 
the fascinating creations of the syren architect, till they are 
made part and portion of our very being— 

“till the place itself 

Becomes Religion, and the heart runs o’er 

With admiration of the great of old; 


The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 





The types of nature are the elements of poetry. They are 
shadows projected at unequal distances; some stretching away 
in long lines of varied and ever-increasing beauty, and others 
lost in the blackness of mountain gorges and chasms. The 
eternal silence of the forest—the boundless blue of the ocean— 
the trackless waste of the wilderness—are all in the highest 
degree poetical; but what if “men were none”? if “these 
should want spectators”? The same everlasting grandeur and 
beauty would still remain; the same solitude, the same lordly 
repose. But there could be no poet then, as there would be no 
poet now, if Labor and Art were the equals, and not the hand- 
maids of Nature. 

But we are losing ourselves in the luxuriance of thought 
that is continually expanding, the further we go out among 
waters, and woods, and light, and flowers. The spell of these 
illusions is conjured up by an enchantment so beautiful, that 
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we seem unwilling to reverse the wand, and return again to the 
ordinary things of life. We know that the wizard who thus 
exercises this wondrous power over our heart and feelings, is 
only one of the Genii of the Arabian Tales; but we must look 
out that we do not forget the talismanic watchword, or lose the 
charmed ring—otherwi ise, he will become our master, instead 
of our slave. 

There has been a great deal of ingenuity exercised, and a 
great deal of labor expended, in drawing certain imaginary dis- 
tinctions between different classes of poetry, and even between 
portions of the same class. We do not know that this has re- 
sulted in any essential benefit. The fact is, the art of criticism 
has advanced so fast and so far, as to seem almost beyond = 
bounds of usefulness, and about to be merged in an art, 

rather a system, of fault-finding. Each coming ady estaiiay 
thinks that the height of popularity can only be reached by 
striking out some bold and novel route. They place before 
their eyes what they call an elevated standard—thin aa 
generally in its original form—but refined away by some sub- 
tle and mysterious process, until it spreads out into a mist or 
vapor of intangible transcendentalism. Such ideas, considered 
as speculations, if legitimately indulged and carried out, may 
of themselves do no harm. But the difficulty lies beyond 
them. There are scarcely any of these architects who do not 
expect to draw every thing into their own system. The laws 
of truth and beauty, they tell us, are immutable; they have 
devoted their energies and their lives to the attainment of this 
knowledge; and he who would violate these laws, or disturb 
their unity, is guilty of sacrilege, and deserves the severest con- 
demnation. Now, having heard all this , we are just exactly as 
wise as we were before. Such special generalities can never be: 
come oracular. No priest from Delphos, or from him “ whom 
Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jove,” reveals the inspired 
mysteries there. ‘No Sybilline leaves lie hidden in that mass of 
rubbish. No Egerian waters can ever rise to the level of that 
naked and barren promontory.—The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that the poet understands the nature of his art better 
than the critic. hat criticism is a part of his profession, as 
the characters of colors and the varieties of marble are parts of 
peeng. and statuary. He does not think about it, however, 
ike a critic. He is as unconscious of it in his descriptions, as 
the painter in combining his colors, or the sculptor in rough- 
hewing his marble. 

The; poems of Wordsworth differ from one another, as differ- 
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ent flowers in the same garden. The creepers and climbers— 
the humble violet and the lordly parasite—are wide apart. So, 
too, with their distinctive adaptations. The sensitive plant 
shrinks before the setting of the summer sun; while the No. 
vember winds sweep on over the verbena’s frosty bloom. But 
they are all recognized as parts of one family. We are tempted 
to make a few extracts from these poems, as they will speak 
best for themselves. We will begin with one of the highest of 
them—Laodamia. And as our fair friends—in deference to us 
‘lords of creation”—are presumed to be at least partially igno- 
rant of classical lore, we will state for their benefit, that Lao- 
damia was the wife of Protesilaus, king of Thessaly, who sailed 
with the Grecian expedition against Troy, and devoted himself 
to death, in fulfilment of the Delphic oracle, by being the first 
to leap on the Trojan shore. Her intercessions with Jupiter 
obtained for her a three hours’ interview with her departed 
lord—who appears to her in the beginning of the poem, “and 
a god leads him, winged Mercury.” 








“ But if thou goest I follow—Peace, he said— 
She looked upon him, and was soothed and cheered: 
The ghastly color from his lips was fled; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
3rought from a pensive, though a happy place. 


“Hoe spake of love—such love as spirits feel, 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

tevived—with finer harmony pursued : 


“Of all that is most beauteous, imaged thero 
In happier beauty; more pellucid streams— 
An ampler ether—a diviner air— 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightast day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.” 


There—that poetry belongs to the top of Parnassus. It was 
found one day, about high noon, in a beautiful little evergreen 
on its very summit. Now, the next piece that we are going to 
place right alongside of it, is a poem of an entirely different 
character. Itis not one which has become so very popular as 
to be mangled and mutilated out of its original shape. It stands 
just as it is, without having any “bits of sunshine” or “ patches 
of shade” stripped away from the picture, and held up before 
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the public in very verdant wonderment. Here is the Thorn— 
at least, the part of it that suits our purpose: 


“ High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 
Where oft the stormy winter gale 
Cuts like a scythe, while through the clouds 
It sweeps from vale to vale; 
Not five yards from the mountain path, 
This Thorn you on your left espy ; 
And to the left, three yards beyond, 
You see a little muddy Pond 
Of water never dry— 
Though but of compass small, and bare 
To thirsty suns and parching air. 


‘ And close beside the aged Thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a Hill of Moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colors there you see, 

All colors that were ever seen; 

And mossy net-work too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been: 

And cups—the darlings of the eye— 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 





* Ah me! what lovely tints are there, 
Of olive-green and scarlet bright, 
In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white ! 
This heap of earth, o’ergrown with moss, 
Which close beside the Thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 
Ts like an infant’s grave in size, 
As like as like can be; 
But never, never any where, 
An infant's grave was half so fair. 
“ Now would you see this aged Thorn, 
This Pond, and beauteous Hill of Moss, 
You must take care and choose your time, 
The mountain when to cross. 
For oft there sits between the Heap, 
So like an infant’s grave in size, 
And that same Pond of which I spoke, 
A woman in a scarlet cloak, 
And to herself she cries, 
‘Oh misery! oh misery! 
Oh woe is me! oh misery!’” 


It is the same old story of every-day life—so often repeated, 
and so often lamented! 


“ But what’s the Thorn? and what the Pond ? 
And what the Hill of Moss to her ? 
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And what the creeping breeze that comes 
The little Pond to stir? 

I can not tell; but some will say, 

She hanged her baby on the tree ; 

Some say, she drowned it in the Pond, 
Which is a little step beyond ; 

But each and all agree, 

The little Babe is buried there, 

Beneath that Hill of Moss so fair. 


“T’ve heard the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood ; 
But kill a new-born infant thus, 

I do not think she could. 

Some say, if to the Pond you go, 
And fix on it a steady view, 

The shadow of a babe you trace, 
A baby and a baby’s face, 

And that it looks at you! 
Whene’er you look on it, it’s plain 
The Baby looks at you again. 


* And some had sworn an oath, that she 
Should be to public justice brought ; 
And for the little infant’s bones 
With spades they would have sought. 
But then the beauteous Hill of Moss 
Before their eyes began to stir! 

And for fuil fifty yards around, 

The grass—it shook upon the ground! 
Yet all do still aver, 

The little Babe is buried there, 
Beneath that Hill of Moss so fair,” 


Where are you now, O wonderful wiseacres! you who 
just before have been prating so much about sympathy with 
men and life? Perhaps you have seen some scarlet cloaks in 
your own time. Perhaps you think imagination could have 
done that just as well, without seeing the image of the “ jut- 
ting crag.” If you can go out 


“ By day, and in the silent night, 
When all the stars shine clear and bright,” 


and hear that doleful cry, perhaps you will remember Uncle 
Toby and the Fly. 

But what have we here? We have fallen over a stumbling- 
block in human form. Why, just see—it is Peter Bell—and 
here is our genial critic, holding both his sides, Nevertheless, 
we have got on our feet again, and do not find ourselves sensi- 
bly hurt. Here is something that will do to look at: 


* Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
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The common growth of mother Earth 
Suffices me—her te ars and mirth— 
Her humblest mirt nd te: 


“The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I alo tl hat lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of f power. i 

“These given, what more need I d sire, 
To stir, to soothe, to elevate? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find, or there create? 


‘A potent wand does sorrow wield: 


W hat spe 1 so strong as gui it fear 


Repentance is a te alte T sprite 
If sal on earth have heavenly might, 
*Tis lodged within her silent tear,” 


And how is the veritable Peter under these circumstances? 
We do not say how, precist ely. Oh, no! But we rat her think, if 
iuny of our aforetime mentioned fri nds have ‘Ives done 

mi ing out into the wide, wide cad. they y will find 
no difficulty in recognizing this portrait of him: 


In vi am e rough every changeful year, 


: 





Did 1 : lead him as befor 
\ anal by a river's brim, 
A yellow se was to him, 





And it was ling more. 

‘In vain, through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread; 
When Peter, on some April morn, 
Beneath the broom, or budding thorn, 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 


‘Though nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And te me r sounds—yet you might see 
At onee, that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been t¢ gether. 


‘There was a hardness on his cheek, 
There was a hardness on his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place, 

Against the winds and open sky.” 


And now, O respected friends, a silent adieu! Hereafter, 
should you go out on some bridal morning in June, and catch 
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a portion of the happy influences that are breathed above and 
around you, perhaps some of it may fall inwardly on your 
heart, and open your eyes to see, and your ears to understand, 
what is that “soul of happy sound,” which lies spread in such 
an hour over water, and earth, and air. 

Let us premise a few words on a very interesting subject— 
that of Love. We have no idea that we can possibly say any 
thing new about it. Nevertheless, it has always been one of 
the provinces, per se, of poetry. Every body, therefore, who 
has any pretensions to the claim of poet, must have written, or 
said, or sung, or intimated, or practised something concerning 
love. Indeed, the man’s a right down, regular ninny, who does 
not know, or will not see, that there has always been a singu- 
lar, subtle, and vapory breathing enveloping that spiritual 
body, ever since the time Aphrodite came forth from the salt- 
sea wave. All softest influences in nature are symbolized to 
represent it in its manifold and universal powers. The bees 
of Hybla and Hymettus are nowhere for sweetness. “ Airs, 
vernal airs,” sweep down over beds of perfumed roses, where 
sleeps Adonis, “ waxing well of his deep wound ;” while, for 
the warbling of a hymn, there came to the Teian bard one of 
the gentlest of all flying creatures, 


“White as the pair that slid along the plains 
Of heaven, when Venus held the reins.” 


Of course, every body knows what Wordsworth has said 
about woman, as she is supposed to be. We certainly do not 
intend to bring up that “ phantom of delight.” But we have 
here, just at our fingers’ ends, something, to whose music we 
often find ourselves unconsciously thumbing away, in mea- 
sured time, on wood, or earth, or stone, and, not unfrequently, 
to the oscillations of our own body: 


“*T heard a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale this very day. 
His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze; 
He did not cease, but cooed, and cooed, 
And somewhat pensively he wooed. 
He sang of love, with quiet blending— 
Slow to begin, but never ending; 
Of serious faith and inward glee— 
That was the song, the song for me. 


” 


‘She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with glee, across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs; 
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And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence, and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things, 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her—for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
F’en in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form, 
By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall bend her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


Oh, why not much more of the same sort? They are bless- 
ings, ‘for which even the strongest of us may be thankful. 
We feel quite sure, that not even the most decided of all sham- 
destroyers would ever venture to fling any of that into the 
face of “ universal flunkeydom.” 

We might go on with extracts from these poems, and show 
how several others of the same class, which were formerly receiv- 
ed with expressions of ‘This will never do,” have now passed 
into memorials, and will live and grow greener through com- 
ing years But we fear we have encroached too much on our 
limits already. Many of the smaller pieces were evidently 
not dressed out for the public eye. Yet there is scarcely one 
of them that does not gontain some apt illustration—that does 
not throw some emblematic shadow across our path. The son- 
nets—particularly the ecclesiastical ones, and those dedicated to 
liberty—remind us of etchings we have seen of the English coast, 
where the whole line is brought out in bold and prominent 
points, and, at the same time, so joined together by this singu- 
lar and unique art, as to enable us to recognize ‘at once the 
whole character of sea and s ir different indentations 
—the rising of the headla ele ti opening of the valleys, and 
the stretching away of the earth beyond, till lost in the ‘distant 
blue of the mountains. No English poet has invested this 
province of his art with so many beautiful attractions, or car- 
ried it to so lofty a height of perfection and sple ndor. The 
character of the sonnet has generally been dry and uninterest- 
ing, as little congenial to the minds of ordinary read« rs, as a 
volume of philosophy, or the dull divisions of natural science. 
The fe ws and almost solitary cases where it has hitherto been 
successful, are those of personal experience, and of individual 
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feecling—a sort of subdued lyrical strain—an invocation of 
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tude—is not to have lived ir vain. There is nothing super 
ficia al j in all his writings. The c hanue W hich 1 has taken place in 
the public mind with regard to their value, since the first ap- 
pearance of the oe Ballads, is extraordinary and gratify- 
ing. Never in all the history of the muses has there been so 
complete and thorough a revolution. When the Descriptiv 
Sketches were published, Coleridge predicted the rising of a 
great poetical luminary. He was only laughed at for his 
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thrown into the settlement. Cottle returned it to Wordsworth ; 
and they both lived many years after it had become valuable 
in the market, and still more valuable in the hearts and memo 

ries of men. This 8} ontaneous re version of judgn ent 1s we I] 
deserved. It shows that the public mind of England, however 
it may be dazzled and led astray for a time, will e ventu: lly 
come round, and settle right at last. We are strongly inclined 
to believe, that bi — vorih appeared at the very period of 
time most fortunate for hi mself and for his fam .e. The French 
Revolution was he n stalking before mankind mn ll its bloody 
grandeur. ‘The carnival of infidelity ruled high in t 
of Paris. Philosophers and priests seemed to vie with each 
other in impious endeavors to hurl the Almighty from his 
throne. An obscene and murderous revelry had laid waste 
e fairest provinces of France. The innocence of youth and 
the helplessness of age were alike insecure. Ne ither age, nor 
sex, nor rank, nor station—neither public services nor private 
virtues—neither genius, nor wit, nor learning—neither th 
sacred name of God and Father, nor the Christian’s happy be- 


lief in heaven—could stay the arms or soften the hearts of 
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was dragged in a triumphal car, as the Goddess of the Age oi 


Reason. A hoary infidel, with one foot in the grave, was 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers, and hailed as the idol of a 
wild and licentious populace. Were the hist Lory O f the Frencl 
Revolution the record of a thousand years, we would smile 
with incredulity at the recital of most of its horrors and atro- 
cities. The human heart would recoil in utter disbelief, that 
in an era of time when the world was on the point of behold- 
ing discoveries whose results would crowd hundreds of years 
almost into moments; and when a new hemisphere was about 
to open a wider field for the advancement of liberty, and about 
to give a fresher impetus to the arts of civilization and indus- 
try, and an almost boundless addition to the physical wealth and 
progress of mankind; there should have been such chronicles 
as those of Danton, and Marat, and Robespierre; that almost in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and within fifty miles 
of the coast of the English monarchy—where were then living 
Pitt, and Burke, and Fox—there should have been such an 
epoch in history as the Reign of Terror. The men of the 
present day and generation would turn, in absolute mockery, 
from such’a narrative. 
It is well known, that in the beginning, these principles ex- 
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erted a wide influence over the minds of neighboring nations, 
The French monarchy was rotten to the core. Long years of 
accumulated profligacy and corruption had made the Court of 
St. Cloud the scandal of Europe. When the day of retribu- 
tion came, it found the nobility of France steeped to the dregs 
in every species of vice and crime. The reaction was tremen- 
dous. The highest subject of the realm bowed himself, in ab- 
ject degradation, to the worship of the popular idol ; and drove 
the triumphal car of modern Juggernaut over the shattered 
relics of the shrine of St. Louis. But he died nevertheless, as 
meanly as the meanest. It was not to be expected that Eng- 
land would escape the contagion. In fact, infidel philos sophy 
had to some extent already prepared the eround- work. ‘The 
agitation of Ireland, and the emancipation of the American 
Colonies, were fruitful themes for the magnificent discussions 
of liberators and philanthropists. Every constitutional trouble 

was exaggerated into some gigantic and overshadowing calam- 
ity. Every providential dispen sation was the curse of God 
upon the blindness of the land. Even the affliction of the 
sovereign was interpreted as the shadow of coming events. 

It was in such times as these that Wordsworth began to live. 
His early friends were : isionaries and enthusiasts. Southey and 
Coleridge were both Pantisophists; and the trans sition from 
thence was not hard to F beach Agrarianism. He was himself 
at first somewhat inclined to that theory. The bold specula- 
tions of the philosophers had startled his contemplative mind, 
They appeared to embody bright forms of permanent good for 
the future of the human family. The inequalities w hich had 
so long existed to the disadvantage of the many, were to be 
removed. The burdens which had pressed so unjustly on one 
portion of the community, were to be taken away. The errors 
of priestcraft were to be modified, if not abolished. In short, 
a golden era was to begin anew in one favored spot of earth; 
and was thence to spread and grow wider, until it should have 
embraced in its ample folds of fraternity all classes of society, 
all creeds of religion, and all colors of mankind. 

With many the delusion was complete. The horrors of the 
Revolution were justified on the presumptuous sciolism, that 
liberty must be the price of liberty. Old laws, old cus toms, old 
manners—hereditary traditions, hereditary distinctions, heredi- 
tary hopes, that had clung to names , and families, and ays 
inces, as the ivy clings to the aged oak—the memories of 
thousand years, w hich had consecrated all that was heroic in 
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history, all that was venerable in religion, and all that was 
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fascinating in chivalry and romance—were to be swept away, 

and carried clean out of remembrance, by the waving of a new 
emblem, and by the motto of a strange device. Not such were 
the popular feelings connected with the palmy days of the 
English Commonwealth. That great event had cleared the at- 
mosphere of many impurities, and so moulded and transfused 
the elements of the English character, that we lose our regret 
for its involuntary excesses, in admiration of tHose solid and 
ennobling principles which have since withstood the shocks of 
foreign and domestic convulsions, have now descended, and 
will hereafter descend, as a perpetual heir-loom, from generation 
to generation of the British people. 

There were some in England who early foresaw the catas- 
trophe, and were duly prepared to ward off its evil conse- 
quences. The sagacious statesmanship of Pitt, and the pro- 
founder philosophy of Burke, united to stem the revolutionary 
torrent; nor could the brilliant rhetoric or the impassioned 
eloquence of the popular leader in the House of Commons, ef- 
fect more than a passing influence upon the tone and temper 
of the nation. It is singular to remark how the distinguished 
men of that day, w hose names have since become identified 
with the honor and glory of their country, turned, almost to a 

man, from the lures and fascinations of the Continental harlot. 
Of these also was Wordsworth. He had travelled through 
France and Germany during the height of the national excite- 
ment. He left his country with the vision of great blessings 
for mankind before his eyes. But he did not find the fiel ds, 
and vineyards, and on trees of Provence running over with 
corn, a wine, and oil. He came back a sadder, but a — 
man. And thus it was, that he took more closely to his hear 
those feelings of reverence, and pride, and love, which flourish 
so greenly around the homes and firesides of Et ngland. For 
the influence of passing events is not superficial, even on a 
poet’s mind. He recognizes the voice of nature in the mani- 
festations of national enthusiasm; and the glow of patriotism 
adds a serener beauty to the light of song. 

Hence it is, that as an E nglish poet, he takes the highest 
rank. His are the glens and the mountains, the w _ and the 
waters, the birds and the flowers, the sun and the s ky of Eng- 
land. We hear his lyric invocations to her Church and throne 
rise through the spreading branches of her forest parks, and 
over the spires of her consecrated minsters and veitiehade: The 
household tale, the provincial tradition, the lord of the castle, 
and the mountain beggar, are repres sentatives of different partg 
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of the same confederacy. The heart of the poet is the same, 
whether wandering on the banks of the Nye or among the 
hills of Garry, whether abroad at Westminster or at home in 
Westmoreland, whether “shouting to the happy shepherd 
boy,” or in loftier strains, ‘still quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim.” His is that fitting emblem of the English sky-lark: 


“Type 


T 





3ut why did you introduce such a —_— at this time? 
Because it was pleasant to do so. B > it is refreshing t 
turn from the every-day topics of life—f rom its b usine Ss, its 
turmoils, and its anxieties, from its never-ending employmen 
and its ever-wearying pursuits, to the contemplation of a ¢ 
acter so pure, so equable, so natural—to our tae of a ma 
who in his study of nature, ever charming, ever new, passed a 
vigorous youth, a glorious manhood, a venerable and venerated 
age—whose only art was simplici ty, whose only power was 


unconscious strength, who began life with a —, that 
seemed to cloud his senses and darken his S way, i ne ue who closed 
it with a reputation as unenvied as it is exten A ppreciat 


him as a poet we can not, for we are not qual lified. But we 
can understand something of that feeling of admiration whic 
belongs to such a character. And we can understand, too, 
something of the reason why it is, that while others who then 
figured on the stage of life have sunk into the common lot o! 
oblivion, ingionious and unremembered, Wordsworth, like 
the Roman Agricola, delineated with truth and fairly consigned 
to posterity, has warsisal himself, and will for ever triumph 
over the injuries of time. 


15th Feb., 1856, 
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The Philosophy of Life. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


COURAGE. 
(irae? OB F 2B.) 
i. 7 
INO. oO. 
Or the pebble on the beach, 
Or distant star, 
Lie alike within thy reach, 
Or near or far, 
Rach or either—earth or sky— 
As thy Courage, wide or nigh. 


Light it matters this to prize 
Or there aspire, 
In thyseif the measure lies 
Of thy desire ; 
Dwarf or Titan—far or near— 
Reaching there or stumbling here. 


DOUBT. 
(THE PEARL.) 
No. 6. 


Never ask what others think : 
W ouldst thou buffet with the wave ? 
Only trust in self can save; 

Doubt to swim is lead to sink. 


Wouldst thou lift thee to the sky? 
Never look how others rise; 
Borrowed craft is never wise ; 

sold of wing is strength to fly. 


Never watch where others leap : 
Wouldst thou to the pearl arrive ? 
Plunge at once or dread to dive; 

Question finds breast-high too deep. 


ROSENBERG. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS; 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTER NINTH, 
MISS WADDLE’S BEAU IDEAL. 


Oh, whither am I wrapt beyond myself? 
More violent conflicts fig aT tn ana Gos ght 
Than his whose fatal choice Troy’s downfall wrought, 
DEKKER'’S OLD Fortunatvs. 


Miss WADDLE was never more mistaken in her life. Her 
trials had just begun. At that moment there came a knock at 
the door: a most respectable knock, not without firmness, and 
yet not altogether free from a certain pleasing uncertainty and 
gentleness. Very thoughtlessly, indeed, Miss Waddle jumped 
up from her dungeon seat, which was in the fashion of an ex- 
ceedingly easy sewing chair, and opened the door herself. I 
really believe she came nearer fainting in earnest that time than 
at any former period of her life. Was it the happy stranger? 
No: it was only his man. Miss Waddle thought at first it was 
the master, which turned her quite topsy-turvy ina flash. It 
was only the man, though, after all. He had with him a pre- 
sent of game, as usual, but this time he came to the front door, 
and, as he handed it to her, presented his master’s meee, 
and informed her that the stranger would take the liberty of 
thanking her that evening in person for the kind permission 


she had given to shoot over her estates ! 
f 


Estates !—Ah, what was any estate to Miss Waddle, short of 
the holy estate of matrimony? ‘The man was gone, but Miss 
Waddle remained motionless. Her mind was a chaos: her 
bosom was a seething cauldron. He was coming—cc ming— 
coming. Long looked- for, come at last. He was coming- —pro- 
bably in blue, | as a cerulean testimonial of the truth which im- 
pelled him to ‘the act of homage at her beauty’s shrine. It is 
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believed that she was only aroused from this waking trance by 
overhearing herself singing at the top of her voice, 


“Oh, Miss Waddle, don’t you cry, 
Your sweetheart will come by’n by!” 


Miss Waddle slung the door to with a clash; flung the string 
of game around her, after the fashion of a feather cape, and 
dancing ae the kitchen, clasped Dinah around the neck and 
waltzed about the kitchen, singing in an hysterical manner 
“Hail to the Chief who in ‘triump! 1 advances,” until she sank 
exhausted upon the wash-bench. But, in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of Miss Waddle’s passion of joy, @ magnificent idea 
came to her like an inspiration. Persepolis had sneered at her. 
Persepolis should witness the very beginning of her triumph. 


She would immediately invite her particular friends to tea. To 
insure their coming she would add the word “sociable,” and. 
beg them not to dress, as there would be only “one or two.” 


This would leave them in a pleasing state of doubt; and curi- 
osity is the most punctual of sensations. Miss Waddle easily 
eonvineed herself that her motive in extending these invit 1 
tions was a modesty which shrank from a first téte-d-téte with 
astranger. “Iam totally above the petty Jealousi sies, and con- 
temn the opinions of their village cliques,’ ‘said Miss Waddle 
to herself, “therefore I will invite them all.” 

Verbal invitations were immediately dispatched by the 
young gentle man who attended to the garden, and, indeed, 
combined the duties of horticulturis st, coachman, eroom and 
waiter in his own slightly diminutive person, to the Misses 
Prig, Brown, Jobkins, Pilkington, De Bounces, ete.—in short, 
to the very sun- flowers of Pers sepolitan: aristocracy. Miss 
Waddle filled the vases with fresh flowers; looked mertorly 
into every corner for a lingering speck of dust: threw the piano 
open, and the music upon it into elegant and artistic confusion : 
placed her mother’s arm-chair in one corner, and impressed 
upon her the propriety of a dignified silence, an air of ma- 
tronly ease and gravity, whilst the company were there, and— 
went to dress 

Tennyson’s . “ Miller's Daughter” may have been hard to 
please when about to visit the mother of her betrothed ; pro- 
bably she was; the poet says so, and it may be admitted asa 
fact; but Miss Waddle’s wardrobe was undoubtedly larger 
than the wardrobe at the mill, and Miss Waddle was to dress 
for a greater uncertainty. Did the happy stranger like green? 
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He was a sportsman. Perhaps he did. Was he partial to yel- 
low? The autumn woods had sere and hares leaves which 
erackled ‘neath his manly feet. He might be partial to yellow. 
Was he fond of blue? Ah, was he! Could he be otherwise? 
Cerulean blue. The color of that upper sea whose far myste- 
rious waves rolled always ’twixt the poet’s raptured gaze, and 
the strange spirit-land into which his dreams and visions 
stretch. He must be fond of blue. Miss Waddle was fond 
of it herself. She doted on it. She would be blue, deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue. She would be blue and simple. A 
silk of delicatest blue, a half-blown rose stuck in her auburn 
hair; her native, unadorned, and simple self should make the 
conquest and secure the happy stranger. 

An hour passed on. Her dream brightened every moment. 
The Misses Pri ‘ig arrived: three tall girls with large noses, who 
always sat down as if they were ‘afraid of rumpling » their 
dresses, and looked straight before them when they talked, sug: 
gesting the idea of their having a familiar attendant invisi 
demon, whose name might possibly be Starch. The Misses 
Prig were dressed for a ball. The Misses Prig said, ‘‘Good 
evening,” sat down on the sofa, but word spake never more. 
Miss Waddle went aw ay to her castle in Spain, again. Miss 
Brown made her appearance, leaning upon her brother's arm. 
Miss Brown was a beauty, and her brother a beast; so she sat 
down to the piano and played snatches of airs with rH finger 
whilst he tilted his chair up in one corner, and put his feet on 
the rungs. Miss Jobkins and Miss Pilkington came with two 
beaus a-piece. Miss Jobkins was lively, and Miss Pilkington 
malicious. Miss Jobkins fluttered all around and shook hands 
with every body, and laughed at every thing. Miss Pilkington 
whispered loud enough for every body to hear: “I wonder 
whether there’s to be a wedding to-night—every body looks so 
fine and so solemn.” 

Then came the De Bounces. That was anevent. The De 
3ounces were a very old family. They were so aristocratic. 
They had made the tour of Europe, and the Emperor of Russi 
gave Miss Emilia a shawl, and Miss Selina a bracelet. It : 
true, scandal whispered | old De Bounce, who was a colonel i 
the militia of his native | State, passed himself off on the Emperor 
as a general in the service ‘of the United States , and wore a 
diamond star on his collar, besides the letters U. S. A. in gold 
embroidery. But the De Bounces had the shawl and the brace- 
let, and they were decidedly ton. So the De Bounces swam 
into the room, and did the graces in a manner which struck 
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every one with envy, except Miss Waddle, who was too far up 
in the heaven of hope to be brought down to earth even by a 
De Bounce courtesy. Young De Bounce was preceded by a 
Joinville tie, and condescended to nod to no one in particular as 
he followed his sisters. Young De Bounce was as easy as an 
old shoe, and talked slang to Miss Pilkington and Miss Job- 
kins. In fact, he was an epitome of Young America, and 
came out in great force for the benefit of those two young 
ladies. 

But Miss Waddle has heard a sound, the stranger’s footstep. 
The intuition of love recognized his knock at the door, his 
footstep in the hall. The door opened, and the small boy an- 
nounced Mr. Huntly; plain Mr. Huntly—but what a sensation, 
what a flutter, what a gaze of concentrated astonishment and 
expectation! Persepolis stood a-gaze. The truth dawned upon 
them. Miss Waddle had a lover. The noses of the Misses 
Prig turned up with one accord, and the familiar demon made 
the air shudder and vibrate round them with a crisp crackling 
noise. The De Bounces exhibited a languid insolence, and made 
little mouths at each other. Young De Bounce said something 
about “shooting him flying,” which caused Miss Jobkins and 
Miss Pilkington to bury their faces in their handkerchiefs, and 
laugh very much; and Miss Brown looked at him sideways be- 
cause her profile was very fine. Mr. Huntly might easily have 
been abashed; but Mr. Huntly was nothing of the sort. He 
bowed quietly to the assembly, and walked straight up to Miss 
Waddle. Miss Waddle rose. Her entire being was penetrated 
and permeated with ecstasy. He was there; in very truth ’twas 
he, the stranger whom her yearning heart had longed so long to 
see. He stood before her. He spoke. Down out of her throat, 
oh! wildly beating heart. He expressed his thanks. Miss 
Waddle was ‘too happy,” too happy by half—although she 
only said “too.” Mr. Huntly sat down—sat down beside her. 
Really she forgot even her triumph. He was so handsome, so 
quiet, so gentlemanly. Somebody played. Several somebodies 
danced. Female voices hummed. A general festivity prevail- 
ed. The stranger sat still. He said nothing. She said nothing. 
How divine a sympathy! Miss Waddle’s heart abandoned 
her throat to its natural uses. Miss Waddle’s heart was 
under the necessity of abandoning her entirely. The separation 
was, however, blissful. She felt it going. She would not for 
the world have made an effort to stop it. Probably Mr. Huntly 
put it in his waistcoat pocket—the left pocket. It went in that 
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direction. Her beaw ideal was no longer an ideal beau, but a 
reality. Beatified Miss Waddle! 

‘‘ Happy stranger,” sighed Miss Waddle, after a little. 

“My dear Miss Waddle,” said Mr. Huntly, with an odd little 
twitch in the corner of his mouth, ‘did you speak?” 

Miss Waddle sighed. 

“You made a remark about happiness,” said Mr. Huntly. 

“Alas!” said Miss Waddle, gazing upwards like a Saint 
Cecilia in an ecstasy. 

“T agree with you entirely,” said the stranger. 

* Kxquisite sy mpathy, ” murmured Miss Waddle. ‘ Have, 
then, sorrows like Werter’s been yours? Has the delicate fibre 
of your existence been preyed upon by carking care; or, has 
the slow consuming canker of hopes without fruition b lighted 
the flow ers of the soul in the warm gush and spring-tide of éx 
istence? I believed you happy. WasI mistaken? Did the 
veil of conventional gayety hide only the ravages of interior 
desolation? Are you unhappy; are you miserable?” 

“Frightfully so; in fact, 1 am the most miserable dog in the 
world,” said the stranger. 

“Ah!” said Miss Waddle, ‘you are a poet.” 

The stranger waved his hand deprecatingly, as much as to 
say, “ Thy servant may be a dog, but God forbid he should be 
a poet.” 

Miss Waddle was not to be put off in that way. 

“A poet!” she exclaimed, “to whom the charmed eddies of 
autumnal winds bring the last sighs of fair frail flowers, audi- 
ble spirit voices, from their shrinking calices, saying, ‘We return 
no more. On the grave of our sister, the summer, we go to 
strew ourselves and wither. We return no more.’ 

“Whew!” said Mr. Huntly, mentally. ‘Oh t said Mr. 
Huntly, audibly. 

“And silence, too, enamored of that voice, locked its mute 
music in her rugged cell,” said Miss W addle, clasping her 
hands. 

The stranger gave her an unutterable look, a look which 
almost caused her to cry aloud “ for love of his wild eyes,” and 
bending closer to her ear, said, in tones which Miss Waddle 
shortly “afterwards remarked to Miss Brown, “would lie for 
ever file a flower upon her heart, and down to the very twi- 
light of existence draw to them other thoughts like bees for 
multitude and thirst of sweetnesses”—the stranger s said, ‘ Miss 
Waddle, I came to thank you for the kind permission you 
granted me; but I am unequal to the task, grateful as it is. 
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Farewell, Miss Waddle, I must — the congenial solitude of 
my rural retreat. Miss Waddle, I am under eternal obligation 
to you.” ‘The stranger looked ‘ineffable woe at Miss W addle, 
made a dignified bow to the company, and slowly retired. 

By common consent the dancing immediately ceased; the 
yiano became mute, and the asse mbiled beauty and aristocracy 
of Persepolis made a combined attack upon Miss Waddle. 
Even the Misses Prig forgot the attendant demon, bent their 
ears to listen, and turned their heads to look. Miss Brown 
said, rathe r pettishly, ‘“A very uninteresting young man, in- 
deed.” Miss P ilkington remarked much louder than necessary, 
“that the gentleman reminded her very strongly of a married 
man she had met in the city, and thought some of her friends 
had better institute inquiries before they jumped down his 
throat.” 

Miss Jobkins suggested that ‘“ Miss Waddle should be ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation,” and crediting herself 
with a joke, laughed heartily at the idea. The De Bounces 
conveyed to each other ina stage W hisper their impression that 
he had never been “‘in society,” and trusted he would not pre- 
sume to speak to them should they meet in the street. He had 
not spoken to them during the evening, nor to any one, indeed, 
but Miss Waddle. The fear of his presumption was therefore 
a very natural one, and quite sufficient to disturb the peace of 
mind : those dis tinguished guests of royalty, the De Bounces. 

“A slow coach,” said young De Bounee, ‘thundering slow; 
devilish well dressed, though.” 

Miss Waddle smiled. The venomed shafts of envy rebounded 
from the broad shield of love which oe her heart. Miss 
Waddle smiled a pleasant, pitying smile, and urged additional 
cold custard, lemonade, and ladies- fingers on her guests. But 
the deed was done, the fe stivity of the evening concluded ab- 
ruptly. Miss W addle’s triumph seemed too apparent. Perse- 
polis had been sold, without even knowing it was up at auction. 
A shiver of hatred ran th rough every female frame, a sick ly 
smile of attempted care slessness sat upon every female face, and 
they retired precipitately to canvass in the seclusion of their 
several domiciles the advent, character, objects, and possible 
actions of the stranger. One enigma, however, puzzled Perse- 
polis more than all the rest. How long had Miss Waddle 
known Mr. Huntly? How long had Miss Waddle had a beau 
without Persepolis being aware of the fact? The sly, cunning, 
deceitful, close- mouthed minx—to have a beau, a good- looking 
one, too—possibly a rich one into the bargain, and say nothing 
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about it. To keep it all to herself—to gloat over it. To 
triumph in it. Perhaps to dare to pity those who had osten- 
tatiously pitied her so long. To dare to be twenty-eight years 
old, if she was a day, and have a lover, who did not look an 
hour over thirty. Some good staid deacon, or widower of ad- 
vanced age, might be borne; but Mr. Huntly—the creature— 
she deserved to have her deceitful little brown eyes torn out. 
But Miss Waddle’s eyes were not little; that was altogether a 
fiction of Miss Pilkington’s inventing. 

Persepolis passed a bad night. Persepolis was wounded in 
its tenderest point. Persepolis had been outgeneralled. Miss 
Waddle’s beaw ideal had arrived without tap of drum, and the 
town was taken—by assault, carried away captive, and sold 
unto slavery to Miss Waddle, without having had the consola- 
tion of firing a shot at the enemy. 


OHAPTER TENTH. 
“Le voulez vous gue vostre soye f” 


Wilt thou be mine? dear love, reply— 
Sweetly consent, or else deny; 
Whisper softly, none shall know, 
Wilt thou be mine, love? Ay or No? 
Caries Dcke or OrLeans (15th Century). 
DREAMS come from the multitude of business. Miss Waddle 
dreamed all night long. But particularly Miss Anna Maria 
Theresa Sophronia dreamed she was w andering in the woods, 
an errant demoiselle, in fact, Lady Alice herself in search of 
Lord Richard; and, what was decidedly the pleasantest part 
of the dream, she found Lord Richard before she had wandered 
either long or far, and Lord Richard and Mr. Huntly were as 
like as two peas. That was the strangest part of the dream; 
but it was also the most consolatory. Very early on the morn- 
ing after the party, therefore, Miss Anna Maria put on a love 
of a little straw bonnet, trimmed with ashes-of-roses ribbon, and 
went away in the direction of her own woods, remarking to her 
mother that her purpose was simply to see the sun “stand tip- 
toe on the misty mountain tops, and breathe the bracing fresh- 
ness of the pellucid morn.” Possibly this was the fact, but it 
was very unfortunate for the success of her efforts that Mr. 
Huntly should be out so early in the morning: for, in fact, he 
met her, altogether by accident, at the outskirts of the town. 
They were both terribly surprised. Mr. Huntly, however, re- 
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covered in a wonderful manner, and said, ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
Waddle,” in the tenderest tone. Miss Waddle thought that 
good morning the real music of the spheres, and reciprocated 
with trembling emotion. The situation became instantly em- 
barrassing. They said no more. Without doubt both were 
struggling with unutterable things. Their hands met. Their 
eyes did the same. The electric telegraph was in operation. 
The barrier was passed. 

“Miss Wadd] le,” s said the stranger, ‘do you believe in love 
at first sight ?” 

“ Happy stranger,’ ’ sighed Miss Waddle, “love is heaven and 
heaven is love.” 

‘Miss Waddle, you are the soul of poetry and feeling. Do 
you imagine I have known you but a day? Alas! T have 
known you for years.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Miss Waddle, “how is that?—last 
night——” 

“Last night,” said the stranger, ‘‘ we met for the first time, 
indeed, face to face ; but for years I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with you.” 

‘Where! oh where?” said Miss Waddle, hysterically. 

“Tn my dreams—in the visions of the night—after I was 
asleep, when the world was in the arms of slumber, when no 
body was awake—in fancy—imagination—ethereal being, you 
have visited my lonely heart. I ‘knew you in an instant when 
we really met. My heart succumbed at once.’ 

“Oh! not another hour like this remains in unknown time,” 
said Miss Waddle, sinking into the stranger’s arms, and closing 
her eyes as if she had gone away in a very bad faint, indeed. 
The rapidity of her recovery, however, when the stranger 
pressed his lips to hers, and the strong vitality with which 
she returned the pressure, made it probable that she had not 
been obliged by her emotions to retire very far into the land 
of forgetfulness. 

‘You must be mine,” said the stranger. 

“Thine, thine for ever,” said Miss Waddle, energetically. 

“Fly we then whilst none discover,” cried the stranger, urg- 
ing her towards the creek. A small boat lay moored there. 
It belonged to Miss Waddle. The stranger bore her yielding 
form into the boat, seated her half recumbent in the stern- 
sheets, and pulled down the creek. Miss Waddle’s dream of 
life was out. Her fondest, wildest dreams were in the act of 
bring realized. She was not only loved, courted, proposed 
to, but she was eloping—really and truly eloping—running 
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away—in a boat—her darling lover pulling the oars. “Tyrant 
barks in vain ye ride,” exclaimed Miss W addle, sotto voce. 

“The mouth of the creek is only a quarter of a mile from 
the steamboat landing,” said Mr. Huntly, “and the Albany 
boat passes in an hour. Pursuit will be idle. 

Miss Waddle was perfectly conscious that no one would be 
idle enough to pursue; but she clasped her hands, looked back 
in a terrified manner, and answered tremulously : 

“Pull, fervid stranger, pull!” 

And the stranger pulled faster and faster, and Miss Waddle 
breathed freer and freer, not that any body was after her, but 
that these little alternations of hope and fear, anxie ty and ex: 
ultation were proper for a young lady eloping with her bear 
ideal. And she was. Her beaw ideal! What was he? She 
would not insult him by inquiring. Short of a count he could 
not be; nothing under the degree of a count could have such 
a moustache. Moustaches were not common in those days. A 
count he must be—should be. Miss Waddle drew her tablets 
from her pocket. She could not think of leaving her mother 
without a word. She was too tender a eee for that. But 
she would not write to her directly. The shock might be too 
great. It should be broken softly. She would intrust the 
commission, the delicate commission, to a friend. She would 
write to Miss Pilkington, and beseech her to seek her discon- 
solate maternal guardian, and break the news of her desertion 
to her. Miss Pilkington was a gossip, and a gad-about. Miss 
Pilkington was malicious. But the sacred trust of friendship 
should be reposed in her, and would doubtless conquer all her 
ordinary propensities; and if all Persepolis knew it in an hour 
after Miss P. received the note, could Anna Maria Sophronia 
help it? In what other bosom could she confide with more 
security? Were they not all the same? So Miss Waddle 
wrote: 

“TRUEST OF FRIENDS: My agitation overcomes me. I am 
about to bid adieu, perhaps an eternal adieu, to the scenes of 
our mee Ah! Julia, I love—and am beloved. Oh, my 
heart! The Count Edward de Huntly bas borne away, with 
gentle violence, my too confiding form. Our boat is launched 
upon the wave of life—together we must hereafter ride its 
storms. Break this gently to my dear mother, and believe me, 
that neither in the splendors of a court, nor the gayeties of a 

capital, will I forget my humble friends.” 

That was the unkindest cut of all. Would Miss Pilkington 
die of envy and rage? Miss Waddle fancied she hoped not— 
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but she put a dash under the humble, to be sure of its being 
appreciated. Vain precaution. Miss P iIkington went into hys- 
terics over it, and the De Bounces were not seen in the v illage 
for three months. They had been at the party. They were 
included in the “humble friends.” Providence preserved their 
reason, but the eldest never entirely recovered the shock, and 
the younger sister fell into a melancholy which threatened her 
life for several weeks. 

Miss Waddle and the stranger reached the dock. The steamer 
was there. They were in the very nick of time. The gods 
were propitious. Before night they were in the city. They 
drove to the Irving. The minister came. The service was 
performed. Miss Waddle was Mrs. Huntly. She felt some 
degree of wonder that Mr. H. should sink his title, but did not 
linger over the idea. She was too happy. It was sufficient for 
her that she could call him so. 

“My lord,” said Miss Waddle. 

“My who?” said the ardent stranger. 

“You, my lord,” said Miss Wad lle. 

The stranger could not repress a laugh. ‘‘ Who told you, my 
love, I was a lord ?” 

“T don’t know—no one—I took it for granted—_I——” 

“Bless you, Mrs. Huntly, I am in the wholesale and retail 
liquor line.” 

“The liquor line!” gasped Miss Waddle. 

“True as preaching, my love.” 

Three cents a glass?” 
Nothing less than sixpence, I assure you.” 

When Miss Waddle recovered from her hysterics she was in 
bed. They were debating whether it would be necessar y to 
shave her head. The possibility of such an indignity restored 
her at once. She sat upright in bed, and waved them majesti- 
cally away. ‘The doctor left. Mr. Huntly staid. Mr. Huntly 
received the whole charge. He bore up manfully for an hour. 
At the end of that time he was a defeated man. He had agreed 
to sail for Europe in the next packet. Hvery thing in the 
shape of property was realized; the whol ssale and retail 
liquor store sold; the farm—Miss Waddle’s farn led to the 
stock, and the treacherous shores of America abandoned be- 
fore Miss Pilkington or Persepolis discovered they had been 

sold. 

Miss Waddle now resides in the Rue St. Honoré. The ci- 
devant Mr. Iuntly has a large vineyard, which they visit occa- 
sionally together, and of which she speaks as “the domain,” in 


ce 
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her letters home. They are known as the Count and Countess 
De Bourde (Huntly, Miss Waddle having explained in her first, 
being an assumed name), and Persepolis is sold to this day. 

Miss Waddle is a model. She has risen superior to fortune. 
She has conquered fate. Deceived in her eau ideal, she has 
made him what he ought to have been at first, and has the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that Persepolis believes her a 
veritable countess, and dies daily deaths of envy at her for- 
tune. 
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A trrtLe maid of Astrakan, 

An idol on a silk divan ; 

She sits so still, and never speaks, 
She holds a cup divine ; 

"Tis full of wine, and on her cheeks 
Are stains and smears of wine! 


It. 


Thou little girl of Astrakan, 
I join thee on the silk divan : 
There is no need to seek the land, 
The rich bazaars where rubies shine ; 
For mines are in that little hand, 
And on those little cheeks of thine! 
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RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 


Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by himself; containing 
an Account of his Life and Writings, interspersed with An- 
ecdotes and Characters of several of the most Distinguished 
Persons of his Time, with whom he has had intercourse and 
connection. With Illustrative Notes. By Henry FLAn- 
DERS, author of the “‘ Lives and Times of the Chief-J ustices.” 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1856. 


THE present American edition of Cumberland’s Autobiogra- 
phy is generally a reprint from the London edition of 1806. W hat 
was the ruling motive in the mind of the “ Professor of his own 
history,” as Jean Paul calls himself, in the production of the work, 
we are by no means certain that we know. He says: ‘The copy- 
right of these memoirs produced to me the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds.” That perhaps was the leading inducement to 
their preparation, since at the time they were undertaken, the 
failure of his Spanish embassy, and the refusal or neglect of 
the English government to refund the advances its prosecution 
had forced upon him, left him in a very straitened pecuniary 
position. But the motive and the inducement are two things. 
We have said that we are not certain of the motive. We 
wish we were quite certain that it was not what it seems to us 
to have been. Nothing goes more against the grain of our 
thinking, than an ill opinion of any one who has done the 
world service in any department of art. We never yield to its 
influence until we have exhausted every word of testimony 
against it. In the present instance, unfortunately, we can dis- 
cover nothing upon which to build up a more charitable hy- 
pothesis than that which at first suggests itself. The motive 
of Cumberland in his autobiography appears to be the same 
which mainly characterized his efforts through life—vanity. 
Nor is his vanity of a common and ordinary kind. It is not 
the pleasant surface-vanity which revels in its own good opinion, 
and wears its satisfaction as a cloak, beneath which the owner 
is shielded from the biting wind of criticism, or the foggy 
breath of envy. Garrick described him as “a man without a 
skin ;” and if, in fact, he was fitted by nature with the ordina- 
ry cuticle and epidermis of humanity, both were so amazingly 
thin that a child’s arrow, headed with a bent pin, and shot 
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from a bow of lath, would always find his heart and poison his 
moments of greates t happiness. His vanity was, in fact, mor- 
bid and intense. This, then, is the motive of the memoir, and 
has given it its peculiar shape and character. He professes to 
use no embellishment, and asserts that he will say no more of 
himself than honor and conscience ep Living as he did, 
therefore, among the wits and great ones of his time. we ni .tu- 
rally expect that his memoirs will be a na of table-te ilk, where 
the best things of the best men shall be found spicily em- 
balmed. That, however, would be the very opposite of what 
he intends, since it would give that prominence to others, 
which his ‘pretended modesty seeks to secure for his own 
figure. It is, indeed, Mr. Cumberland he desires to keep be- 
fore us perpetually, with my Lord this, and the Duke of that 
surrounding him, for the mere purpose of reflecting an added 
brilliancy upon him. Great men, artists, every body. are merely 
the setting: Mr. Cumberland is the Kooh-i-noor, the precious 
jewel in the heads of all the toads who are made to hop about 
him. Vanity of vanities—all is vanity. 

Richard Cumberland was born February 19th, 1782. He 
was the grandson of Dr. Richard Bentley, and gr eat- srandson 
of Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough. His father 
was a minister of the Established Church, and afterwards Bi ishop 
of Clonfert, from which See he was translated to that of Kil- 
more. He studied at the public schools of Bury, and West- 
minster, and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, when very 
young. His intention was to follow the profession of whic sh 
many of his family had been distinguished members; but he was 
diverted from it by the Earl of Halifax, who appointed him 
his private secretary, and afterwards took him with him when, 
in 1760, he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. On 
the accession of Lord George Germaine to the Cabinet he was 
appointed Secretary of the Board of Trade, and continued to 
hold that office until 1782. In 1780 he was dispatched upon 
a secret mission to the Court of Spain. This mission proved 
ultimately very unfortunate for him. He appears to have been 
led by his vanity into a false position, and to have exceeded 
the powers granted him. He was recalled. His expenses, be- 
yond his outfit, were nearly five thousand pounds. Govern- 
ment never refunded him a penny of it, although he long be- 
sieged Lord North with petitions and remonstrances. Lis wife 
very nobly surrendered her jointure, and he applied whatever 
property he possessed to the liquidation of his debts. The 
family removed from London to Tunbridge, and lived in a 
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much smaller way than they had been in the habit of doing. 
Prior to the unfortunate Spanish mission he had written fre- 
quently, but after it he devoted himself entirely to literature, 
and produced the greater part of the numerous dramatic pieces 
by which he is commonly known as an author. He wrote 
some poems also, but none above mediocrity, and his novels 
have long been forgotte nD. 

His best comedies are the “West Indian” and the “ Wheel 
of Fortune.” Both of these keep the stage, and are likely to 
do so. 

Whilst still a school-boy he gets a little liberty, and is treated 
with the sight of Garrick in the character of Lothario. And 
“when,” he says, 


“after long and eager expectation, I first beheld little Garrick, then young 
and light, and alive in every muscle and in every feature, come bounding on 
the stage, and pointing at the wittol Altamont and heavy-paced Horatio— 
heavens, what a transition!—it seemed as if a whole century had been 
stepped over in the transition of a single scene ; old things were done away, 
and a new order at once brought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly 
destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age, too long at- 
tached to the prejudices of custom, and superstitiously devoted to the illu- 
sions of imposing declamation. This heaven-born actor was then struggling 
to emancipate his audience from the slavery they were resigned to, and 
though at times he succeeded in throwing in some gleams of new-born light 
upon them, yet in general they seemed to love darkness better than light, 
and in the dialogue of altercation between Horatio and Lothario, bestowed 
far the greater show of hands upon the master of the old school than upon 
the founder of the new. I thank my stars, my feelings in those moments 
led me right; they were those of nature, and therefore could not err.” 


Apropos to several things, Cumberland gives some exceed- 
ingly good advice in the fol lowi ing. How much he took of it 
himself, and whether he took any part of it, our general know- 
ledge of his character renders doubtful. We can well believe 
thi at he never liked his own productions less because the public 

failed to agree with him as to their merits; but for the rest—it 
is good advice, that’s all. 


“T am not to learn that dramatic authors are to arm themselves with for- 
titude before they take a post so open to attack; they, who are to act in the 
public eye, and speak in the public ear, have no right to expect a very 
smooth and , career. I have had my full share of success, and I trust 
I have paid my tax for it always without mutiny, and very generally with- 
out murmuring. I have never irritated the town by making a sturdy stand 
against their opposition, when they have been pleased to point it against any 
one of my productions; I never failed to withdraw myself on the very first 
intimation that I was unwelc ome, and the only offense I have been guilty of 
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is, that I have not always thought the worse of a composition only because 
the public did not think well of it. 

“Tt is a truth not sufficiently enforced, and when enforced, not always ad- 
mitted, though one of the most useful and important for the government of 
our conduct, and this it is—that every man, however great in station or in 
fortune, is mutually dependent upon those who are dependent upon him. 
In a social state, no man can be truly said to be safe who is not under the 
protection of his fellow-creatures; no man can be called happy, who is not 
possessed of their good-will and good opinion; for God never yet endowed 
a human creature with sensibility to feel an insult, but that he gave him also 
powers to express his feelings, and propensity to revenge it. 

“The meanest and most feeble insect, that is provided with a sting, may 
pierce the eye of the elephant, on whose very ordure it subsists and feeds. 

“Every human being has a sting; why then does an overgrown piece of 
mortal clay arrogantly attempt to bestride the narrow world, and launch his 
artificial thunder from a bridge of brass upon us poor underlings in creation ‘ 
And when we venture to lift up our heads in the crowd, and cry out to the 
folks about us—‘ This is mere mock thunder; this is no true Jupiter; we'll 
not truckle to his tyranny’—why will some good-natured friend be ever 
ready to pluck us by the sleeve, and whisper in our ear, ‘ What are you 
about? Recollect yourself! he is a giant, a man-mountain; you are a grub, 
a worm, a beetle; he'll crush you under his foot; he'll tread you into atoms,’ 
not considering, or rather not caring, 


‘That the poor beetle, which he trode upon, 
In mental suffrance felt a pang as great 
As what a monarch feels.’ 


“Let no man who belongs to a community presume to say that he is in- 
dependent; there is no such condition in society. Thank God, our virtues 
are our best defense: conciliation, mildness, charity, benevolence. Hae tib: 
erunt artes,’ 


Every body, probably, has heard the anecdote illustrative of 
‘vaulting ambition which o’erleaped its selle,” in the case of the 
young man who played “Yankee Doodle” to perfection on a 
penny whistle, but not content with that, attempted the varia- 
tions, and blew his brains out. Our author gives another anec- 
dote of the passion, which carries the moral as strongly with it. 


“T recollect the fate of a young artist in Northamptonshire, who wa: 
famous for his adroitness in pointing and repairing the spires of churel:- 
steeples; he formed his scaffolds with consummate ingenuity, and mounted 
his ladders with incredible success. The spire of the church of Raunds was 
of prodigious height; it over-peered all its neighbors, as Shakspeare does all 
his rivals; the young adventurer was employed to fix the weather-cock ; he 
mounted to the topmost stone, in which the spindle was bedded; universal 
plaudits hailed him in his ascent; he found himself at the very acme of his 
fame, but glorious ambition tempted him to quit his ladder, and occupy the 
place of the weather-cock, standing upon one leg, while he sung a song to 
amaze the rustic multitude below: what the song was, and how many stanza 
he lived to get through, I do not know; he sung it in too large a theatre, and 
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was somewhat out of hearing; but it is in my memory to know thatr he 
came to his cadence before his song did, and falling from his height, left the 
world to draw its moral from his melancholy fate.” 


In the following we are treated to some good sketches of 
men, and some very bad criticism. The sketches of individual 
character are worth reading; the criticism scarcely worth criti- 
cising, a’ the world has set all that right long ago: 


* At this time I did not know Oliver Goldsmith even by person; I think 
our first meeting chanced to be at the British Coffee-House; when we came 
together we very speedily coalesced, and I believe he forgave me for all the 
little fame I had got by the success of my ‘ West Indian,’ which had put him 
to some trouble, for it was not his nature to be unkind, and I had soon an 
opportunity of convincing him how incapable I was of harboring resentment, 
and how zealously I took my share in what concerned his interest and repu- 
tation. That he was fantastically and whimsically vain all the world knows, 
but there was no settled and inherent malice in his heart. He was tenacious 
to a ridiculous extreme of certain pretensions, that did not, and by nature 
could not, belong to him, and at the same time inexcusably careless of the 
fame which he had powers to command. His table-talk was, as Garrick 
aptly compared it, like that of a parrot, whilst he wrote like Apollo; he had 
gleams of eloquence, and at times a majesty of thought, but in general his 
tongue and his pen had two very different styles of ‘talking. What foibles 
he had he took no pains to conceal; the good qualities of his heart were too 
frequently obscured by the carelessness of his conduct, and the frivolity of 
his manners. Sir Joshua Reynolds was very good to him, and would have 
drilled him into better trim and order for society, if he would have been 
amenable, for Reynolds was a perfect gentleman, had good sense, great pro- 
priety, w ith all the social attributes, and all the graces of hospitality, equal 
toany man. He well knew how to appreciate men of talents, and how near 
1 kin the muse of poetry was to that art of which he was so eminent a 
master. From Goldsmith he caught the subject of his famous Ugolino; 
what aids he got from others, if he got any, were worthily bestowed and 
happily applied. 

“There is something in Goldsmith’s prose, that to my ear is uncommonly 
sweet and harmonious; it is clear, simple, easy to be understood; we never 
want to read his period twice over, except for the pleasure it bestows; ob 

varity never calls us back to a repetition of it. That he was a poet there 
is no doubt, but the paucity of his verses does not allow us to rank him in 
that high station, where his genius might have carried him. There must be 
bulk, variety and grandeur of design to constitute a first-rate poet. The 
‘Deserted Village,’ ‘Traveller,’ and ‘Hermit’ are all specimens beantiful as 
such, but they are only birds’ eggs on a string, and eggs of small birds too. 
One great magnificent whole must be accomplished before we can pronounce 
upon the maker to be the 6 xojrne. Pope himself never earned this title by 
a work of any magnitude but his Homer, and that being a translation, only 
constitutes him an accomplished versifier. Distress drove Goldsmith upon 
undertakings neither congenial with his studies nor worthy of his talents. 
I remember him, when in his chamber in the Temple, he showed me the be- 
ginning of his ‘ Animated Nature;’ it was with a sigh, such as genius draws, 
when hard necessity diverts it from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk of 
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birds, and beasts, and creeping things, which Pidcock’s show-man would 
have done as well. Poor fellow, he hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a 
turkey from a goose but when he saw it on the table. But publishers hate 
poetry, and Paternoster Row is not Parnassus. Even the mighty Doctor 
Hill, who was not a very delicate feeder, could not make a dinner out of the 
press till by a happy transformation into Hannah Glass, he turned himself 
into a cook, and sold receipts for made dishes to all the savory readers in the 
kingdom. Then indeed the press acknowledged him second in fame only to 
John Bunyan; his feasts kept pace in sale with Nelson’s fasts, and when his 
own name was fairly written out of credit, he wrote himself into immortal- 
ity under an alias, Now, though necessity, or I should rather say, the desire 
of finding money for a masquerade, drove Oliver Goldsmith upon abridging 
histories and turning Buffon into English, yet I much doubt, if without that 
spur he would ever have put his Pegasus into action: no, if he had been 
rich, the world would have been poorer than it is by the loss of all the trea- 
sures of his genius and the contributions of his pen. 

“Who will say that Johnson himself would have been such a champion in 
literature, such a front-rank soldier in the fields of fame, if he had not been 
pressed into the service, and driven on to glory with the bayonet of sharp 
necessity pointed at his back? If fortune had turned him into a field of 
clover, he would have lain down and rolled in it. The mere manual labor 
of writing would not have allowed. his lassitude and love of ease to have 
taken the pen out of the inkhorn, unless the cravings of hunger had reminded 
him that he must fill the sheet before he saw the table-cloth. He might in- 
deed have knocked down Osbourne for a blockhead, but he would not have 
knocked him down with a folio of his own writing. He would, perhaps 
have been the dictator of a club, and wherever he sat down to conversation, 
there must have been that splash of strong, bold thought about him, that we 
might still have had a collectanea after his death; but of prose I guess not 
much, of works of labor none, of fancy perhaps something more, especially 
of poetry, which, under favor, I conceive was not his tower of strength. | 
think we should have had his Rasselas at all events, for he was likely enough 
to have written at Voltaire, and brought the question to the test, if infidelity 
is any aid to wit.” 


A. characteristic anecdote of Johnson follows on the next 
page : 


“T remember when Sir Joshua Reynolds, at my house, reminded him that 
he had drank eleven cups, he replied: ‘Sir, I did not count your glasses of 
wine, why should you number up my cups of tea?’ And then laughing, in 
perfect t good humor he added: ‘Sir, I should have released the lady from any 
further trouble, if it had not been for your remark; but you have reminded 
me that I want one of the dozen, and I must request Mrs. Cumberland to 
round up my number.’ When he saw the readiness and complacency with 
which my wife obeyed his call, he turned a kind and cheerful look upon her, 
and said: ‘ Madam, I must tell you for your comfort, you have escaped much 
better than a certain lady did awhile ago, upon whose patience I intruded 
greatly more than I have done on yours; but the lady asked me for no other 
purpose but to make a Zany of me, and set me gabbling to a parcel of people 
I knew nothing of; so, madam, I had my revenge of her; for I swallowed 
five-and-twenty cups of her tea, and did not treat her with as many words.’ ” 


In the following there is sound sense and good morality. 
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The principle inculcated can not be too often urged upon those 
who cater to the public taste. It is claimed that the drama is 
the school of virtue. That it should be so, the common con- 
sent of all good and wise men has long since decreed. That it 
is at the present day to such an extent as to claim the benefit 
of the rule in its favor, we distinctly deny. When the “ Dame au 
Camelias” of Dumas- fils nightly crowds the boxes of one metro- 
politan theatre, an a troupe of Model Artists, representing the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, crowds the be nches of another, we 
are compelled, relucti intly, to say that the Theatre has thrown 
away every claim to the support or countenance of virtuous or 
God-fearing men and women, and prostituted itself below the 
reach even of their censure. Let managers, as well as play- 
wrights, ponder the following: 


‘As the writer for the stage is a writer to the passions, I hold it matter 
‘pene science and duty in the dramatic poet to reserve his brightest coloring 
for the best characters, to give no false attractions to vice and immorality, 
but to endeavor, as far as is consistent with that contrast, which is the very 
essence of his art, to turn the fairer side of human nature to the public, and, 
as much as in him lies, to contrive so as to put men into good humor with 
one another. Let him, therefore, in the first place, strive to make worthy 
characters amiable, but take great care not to make them insipid ; if he does 
not put life and spirit into his man or woman of virtue, and render them 
entertaining as well as good, their morality is not a whit more attractive 
than the morality of a Greek chorus. He had better have let them alone 
altogether. 

“* Congreve, cee and some others have made vice and villainy so 
playful and amusing, that either they could not find in their hearts to punish 
them, or not we how wicked they were, so long as they were witty, paid 
no attention to what became of them: Shadwell’s comedy is little better 
than a brothel. Poetical justice, which has armed the tragic ppet with the 
weapons of death, and commissioned him to wash out the Minis in the 
blood of the offender, has not left the comic writer without his instruments 
of vengeance; for, surely, if he knows how to employ the authority that is 
in hitn, the scourge of ridicule alone is sharp enough for the chastisement of 
any crimes w hich can fall within his province to exhibit.” 


If the following be a true fair y story, we shall be of the fac- 
tion of the‘ small grey men,” of whom Burton, in his Anatomy, 
saith, ‘they do wall about in little coats not two foot high,” 
for the rest of our liv es. The anecdote of the good bishop, his 
father, has more true Christianity in it than many a barrel of 
sermons: 


“The fairies were extremely prevalent at Clonfert. Visions of burials, 
attended by long processions of mourners, were seen to circle the church- 
yard by night; and there was no lack of oaths and attestations to enforce 
the truth of it. My mother suffered a loss by them of a large brood of fine 
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turkeys, who were every one burnt to ashes, bones and feathers, and their 
dust scattered in the air by their provident nurse and feeder, to appease 
those mischievous little beings, and prevent worse consequences. The good 
dame credited herself very highly for this act of atonement; but my mother 
did not see it quite in so meritorious a light. 

“ A few days after, as my father and I were riding in the grounds, we 
crossed upon the Catholic priest of the parish. My father began a conversa- 
tion with him, and expressed a wish that he would caution his flock against 
this idle superstition of the fairies; the good man assured the bishop, that in 
the first place he could not do it if he would, and in the next place confessed 
that he himself was far from being an unbeliever in their existence. My 
father thereupon turned the subject, and observed to him with concern that 
his steed was a very sorry one, and in very wretched condition. ‘Truly, my 
good lord,’ he replied, ‘ the beast himself is but an ugly garron, and, w hereby 
[ have no provender to spare him, mightily out of heart, as I may truly say; 
but your lordship must think a poor priest like me has a mighty deal of 
work, and very little pay.’ ‘Why, then, brother,’ said my good father, 
whilst benevolence beamed in his countenance, ‘’tis fit that I, who have the 
advantage of you in both respects, should mount you on a better horse, and 
furnish you with provender to maintain him.’ This parley with the priest 
passed in the very hayfield where the bishop’s people were at work. Orders 
were instantly given for a stack of hay to be made at the priest’s cabin; and 
in a few days after a steady horse was purchased and presented to him. 
Sarely, they could not be true-born Irish fairies that would spite my father, 
or even his turkeys, after this.” 


We think not; for, if Irish fairies are not capable of appre- 
ciating a good deed or reciprocating a kindness, they are mighty 
little like Irishmen. God bless the good bishop ; if six more 
like him had ever sprouted on the ‘leaves of the Established 
Church in Ireland, heaven and earth would have both been a 
deal richer by this time. 

Our space, and not our will, consents to abandon the subject 
at this p®8int. Cumberland died in L ondon, May 7th, 1811, 
being then in the 79th year of hisage. “The evening of his 
day was clouded by pecuniary embarrassments, from which he 
endeavored, in vain, to relieve himself by his Sl labors.” 
The summary of his qualities as a man and an author, given 
by the Ency clopsedist, is $0 just and happy, that we feel it un- 
necessary to “sum up” in other words. 


“«¢Of the personal character of Cumberland, a pretty accurate judgment 
may be formed from his memoirs. His self-esteem was great, and his vanity 
overweening, but, although extremely sensitive to criticism, and intolerant 
of censure, he had not real malignity in his composition, and, like most ex- 
citable persons, seems to have been as placable as he was irritable. His 
temperament was of a kind which, if easily disturbed, as quickly recovered 
its balance ; and there is every reason to believe, that the predominant tone 
of his feelings was alike generous and liberal. On the only occasion of his 
life when his moral principles were put to the test, they appeared to the very 
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greatest advantage. His conduct respecting the bequest of Mr. Reynolds, 
who had devised to Mr. Cumberland his estate, to the exclusion of the natu- 
ral heir, evinced the greatest disinterestedness, and the highest sense of honor 
and probity. It was his misfortune to have been bred a courtier, and never 
to have taken his degrees in that school. He evidently wanted the supple- 
ness and versatility necessary to insure success in such a career. In a sub- 
ordinate station, which merely required attention to formal and technical 
duties, he acquitted himself indifferently well;.but in venturing to act as 
minister, he found himself wofully deficient in those qualities, without the 
possession of which genius and talents are of little avail. .... In society, 
his chief aim was to please; and, by the admission of his contemporaries, 
few men appeared to more advantage in conversation, or evinced a more 
perfect mastery, when he chose to exercise it, of the art of pleasing. The 
great faults of his character were a tendency to lavish hollow compliments 
on those who were present, and a propensity, without provocation or neces- 
sity, to indulge in bitter sarcasms against individuals after they had taken 
their departure. . . . . As a writer, he is more remarkable for the number 
than for the excellence of his works; but many of them, it should be remem- 
bered, were hastily produced, in order to better his income, and some of them 
are marked by no ordinary degree of intellectual power. In every variety of 
fortune the drama was his favorite pursuit; and if he has produced much 
that is perishable or forgotten, he has also evolved orations which have been 
inregistered as among the finest efforts of genius. The character of Penrud- 
dock in “The Wheel of Fortune,” for example, is a masterpiece, which re- 
ceived a double consecration from the histrionic talents of John Kemble, by 
whom it was so often, so nobly personated. Asa poet he can not by any 
means rank high; for, while he had a play of imagination, which unfitted 
him for the concerns of actual life and business, his warmest admirers can 
only claim for him the praise of correct versification and elegant sentiment, 
which, however, has secured for some of his poetical works a considerable 
share of popularity.’ ” 


His Memoirs are already a favorite work. The present edi- 
tion is not only handsomely got up, well printed, etc., but pre- 
sented in a form which must make it generally popular. 


4 
@ 
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THE WAR IN KANSAS. 


The War in Kansas.* A Rough Trip to the Borders, among 
New Homes and a Strange People. By G. Dovuauas BReEw- 
ERTON. New-York: Derby & Jackson. 


WE hope the title of this book will not induce the reading 
public to shun it. It is true, that the word “ — sas” is tedious 
to the ear of almost every man, woman and child in the Re- 
public, as a thrice-told tale ; but since it has ie en used by the 
most cunning of modern magicians, the Abolitionists and Free 
Soilers, to raise the devil with, it is only by a “ backward mut- 
tering of the dissevering spell” t that the black phantom can be 
laid at rest again. The “subject has lingered amongst us until 
its freshness is exhausted, and yet it is only as it becomes stale 
and wearisome that we begin ‘to arrive, little by little, at the 
truth. Captain Brewerton’s book is amongst the first inklings 
of it. It would be well for every one to read it. The horrible 
noise from 

“Pulpit drum ecclesiastic, 
seat with fist instead of a stick ;” 
the universal “ bletherum-skate” of the Free Soil press; the 
studied falsehoods and careful misrepresentation of the whole 
Anti-slavery army of knights errant, to whose distorted vision 
every ebo-shin is an African prince in disguise, and every 
wind-mill a Pro-slavery enchanter by whom he is enslaved; the 
painful efforts and elaborate attempts of Black Republican Sen- 
ators to split the hair of treason so nicely “’twixt north and 
north-west side,” as to produce its effects without incurring its 
penalty ; all these things lend a peculiar value to any book 
displaying the slightest appearance of fairness in its history of 
the troubles upon which so much venomous falsehood has been 
voided by political charlatans. The one before us has every 
appearance of fairness. It undertakes the championship of 
neither side. A man, who appears to be blessed with quite an 
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unusual degree of good common sense, and possessed with quite 
an unusual desire to see things as they are, and to relate what 
he saw with honest plainness, sets out from the city of New- 
York for the seat of border war. He goes also under very 
good conditions, namely, as a special reporter for the New- York 
Herald. And however erratic and reprehensible the course of 
that paper with regard to some other things, in all that relates 
to the rights of the South, and the character of the crusade 
— them sought to be set on foot by northern agitators, it 
has been uniformly y just, wise, and consistent; and its services 
in the cause of honesty and good government have been of a 
character to deserve the warmest praise. We give it, therefore, 
frankly and fearlessly. Others may hesitate and hol d back. 
That is not the practice of this Review. We are enlisted as 
=. in a war which is all the more deadly because its 
feapons are those which the brains of busy and profligate 
ke saa frame: a war in which every man who is not for us 
is against us—in which there can be no medium. On the one 
side in that war are ranged all the ‘“ Isms”—banded together, 
like those who fell with Lucifer, by a common hatred—some 
lesser fiends, some greater, but united by a community of evil. 
The Constitution of the United States and the rights of the 
several States are the objects of their hatred. On the other 
side, and around the sacred ark of the common safety, sweep 
the long lines of the Democracy—the Old Guard—the true 
conservi ry e power of the Republic. In many important par- 
ticulars the Wew- York Herald has done that conservative power 
yeoman service, and whatever we may think of its course in 
other things, in this it is entitled to the thanks of the country. 
Our traveller gets away from New-York, and into Kansas, with 
the usual number of dis sappointments and hard knocks. In 
passing through Canada, he is benevolently informed by a 
“fugitive,” who has there come out into the full bloom of 
African conceit, “that a white man may be as good as a nigger, 
if he chooses to exert himself.” Consoled by this ns aturally 
elevating sentiment, he gets back into the States as fast as pos- 
sible, and from them to the territories. Ile reaches Lawrence, 
and is mistaken by a violent Abolitionist for one of the same 
kidney. The missionary of freedom, and Brother Beecher’s 
new gospel of murder, proceeds to indoctrinate his supposed 
sympathizer, as follows, namely : 
“That the so-called settlement of the difficulties at Lawrence, between 


the Free State and Pro-slavery leaders, was, on the part of the Free State 
people, nothing more than a ‘cute Yankee trick,’ amounting simply to this 
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—that the citizens of Lawrence, after making a show of resistance, until 
they found that they might be overpowered by a superior force, avoided a 
fight, by intimating to Governor Shannon that they were willing to submit 
themselves to the laws, and permit the Sheriff of Douglas County to arrest 
the persons against whom he held writs, and whom they had hitherto been 
harboring—a settlement was accordingly made, but not until the fugitives 
in question had been warned by the Free State party, and allowed time to 
make good their escape, which they were not slow to do. 

“«* But,’ queried we, ‘are the Lawrence people going to back down, and 
give it up so—won’t they try it again?’ 

‘“«* They’re bound to,’ was the reply, and so our conference ended.” 


Sharp’s rifles being the religious tracts of the new Free Soil 
system, and murder one 2 its cardinal virtues, we suppose 
this, which in other times we should have called simply “ the 
lie direct and with eatatniante,” is now a grace of Christian 


character. 
The following, also, is probably another. How Mr. Senator 
Seward and his friends can reconcile the little vagaries of the 


gentleman described with their theory illegal voting, by 


which the “ Border Ruffians” are made to play always the “ pipe- 
laying” part, whilst honest Free-soilers look on with holy tears, 
we leave them to settle with their own consciences 


“ Apropos to would-be preachers—but not always to such like—Governor 
Shannon afterwards related to us a good story, which, though it be a digres- 
sion, may as well find its way into these pages before we enter upon the 
grand ‘theatre of events.’ 

“There is now living at what is called the Quaker Indian Mission, which 
is located on the Indian Reserve and within three miles of the Shawnee 
manual labor school, where the Governor has established his temporary 
residence, an old Quaker who is, for aught we know to the contrary, every 
thing which a disciple of W illiam Penn—even of the ‘straightest sect’— 
ought to be. But we all have our little failings—as somebody once said of 
Mr. Seven Stars’ fondness for the ladies; and in our Broad Brim’s case, 
politics were an ‘amiable weakness.’ He went in for Reeder, to speak 
figuratively, body and boots; and not only to the extent of his own body 
and boots, but even to those of his neighbors, as what we are about to state, 
on Shannon’s authority, will abundantly prove. The election for delegate 
to Congress—we think it was—came on; and the backers of Reeder were 
not backward in casting in their paper mites at the ballot-box; among 
others friend Broad Brim, as we shall call him, came also, even as did Satan 
of old. He voted once; he voted twice; he voted thrice; yea, a fourth 
time; and, verily, a fifth; and every time for Reeder, and ‘nary lick’ for 
any body else. Now, how did he, a pious and a God-fearing man, manage 
it? or, how could he ‘ do this thing’ and still compound with his conscience, 
and, what is almost as much to the purpose, clear his skirts before his bro- 
ther Broad Brims of ‘the meeting?’ Reader, he did it thus: he voted once 
for himself, and on fowr other occasions, at the same ballot-box and for the 
same candidate, as a proxy for his particular friends, Messrs. A., B., C., and 
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D., all of whom, as he affirmed, would have voted for Reeder, but unfortu- 
nately wa’nt there to do so,” 


As a pendant to this, and by way of delicately hinting in 
whose court we should be most disposed to bring our action 
against the peaceable and rijle-abiding emigrants from New- 
England to Kansas, we quote the following morsel of history : 


“Lynch law owes its title to a certain Squire Lynch, a stern and uncom- 
promising old patriot, who lived during ‘the times that tried men’s souls,’ 
on his plantation, distant some three miles from the present site of Lynch- 
burg, Va. It was the custom in those stirring days of the Revolution, for 
his neighbors, when they caught a tory, to bring the unlucky culprit before 
Squire Lynch, who at once organized a court of his own selection, in which 
he himself was judge, jury, and counsel for the prisoner. - If the crime were 
proved, he would proceed to pass sentence, by awarding from fifty to one 
hundred stripes, to be well laid on; or, it may be, even a graver penalty, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the offence. And it is noteworthy, that as 
this was a court from whence there was no appeal, few thought of preach- 
ing ‘ higher law,’ or taking exception to his Honor’s findings. 

‘‘Our informant adds, that the old man’s memory is still greatly revered 
in that section of the ‘Old Dominion, while his descendants are justly 
reckoned among those highly respectable people, ‘ the first families of Vir- 
ginia.’ A grandson of the Judge, Charles H. Lynch, Esq., still resides upon 
the paternal estate ; and a venerable oak—one of the real old settlers—is even 
now pointed out to the curious, as the canopy under which Judge Lynch 
held his rough and ready court; those who have seen it, say that the 
notches are still visible upon its moss-grown trunk, which, in ‘old lang 
syne,’ kept the cords from slipping, while the tory got his dose. The town 
of Lynchburg takes its name from the Judge, and it is rumored that the 
grandson would sooner lose an arm than part with the old homestead and 
its tory-haunted tree.” 


Perhaps the most important part of the book consists in the 
following statement ‘in relation to the rise and progress of the 
unhappy difficulties in the territories.” It was made to him, 
Mr. Brewerton says, by Governor Shannon himself: 

**On or about the 24th of November, 1855, a difficulty occurred between 
a Pro-slavery man of the name of Coleman, and a Free State man named 
Dow, in relation to ‘a claim;” this resulted in a rencounter, in which Cole- 
man killed Dow. This gave rise to considerable excitement among the Free 
State people in that neighborhood, which is known as the Hickory Point 
settlement. In this place, there are about one hundred Free State, and fif- 
teen or sixteen Pro-slavery, families. The excitement ran high, and the 
Free State men threatened to take Coleman, try, and hang him, without any 
legal judicial investigation, by a court and jury of their own. 

“* There were also among the settlers at Hickory Point two men, named 
Buckley and Hargis. They were Pro-slavery men, friends of Coleman, and 
witnesses to the difficulty between himself and Dow. Some two days after 
the killing of Dow, a party of seventy-five men—a majority of whom resided 
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in and about Lawrence—went to Hickory Point, to the residence of Hargis, 
and demanded of these friends of Coleman what their testimony in the mat- 
ter would be. They repeated the circumstances as they intended to relate 
them. To this these Free State men, who were all armed with Sharpe’s 
rifles, replied (at the same time cocking their guns and pointing them at the 
breasts of Buckley and Hargis), ‘‘ What you say is false; the circumstances 
are not so. We give you until Monday to make a correct statement of the 
facts. If you refuse we will kill you.” This was on Saturday. Before the 
time given had expired, the Free State men burned down the houses of 
Buckley, Hargis and Coleman. In so doing they turned the family of Buck- 
ley out of doors. This family saved nothing of their wardrobe or furniture 
but the clothes in which they fled. 

“* Terrified by these lawless proceedings, the sixteen Pro-slavery families 
residing at Hickory Point fled with their women and children into Missouri, 
where their accounts of the treatment to which their friends had been sub- 
jected excited the most intense indignation among the slaveholders of that 
State. From these stories, exaggerated as they spread, and it may be too 
highly colored by their original narrators, the impression became current 
throughout Missouri that the Free State party of Kansas, armed with 
Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers, intended to expel the Pro-slavery men from 
that Territory. It is alleged that such threats were made by individuals of 
the Free State party ; but as they do not appear to have come from responsi- 
ble persons, it would be unfair to infer that this is the avowed purpose of 
their party. In the mean time, Buckley, Hargis and Coleman—who had 
fled so soon as they could escape from the band who were threatening their 
execution—made their way to the Executive office at Shawnee Mission, 
K. T., to have an interview with myself. I was absent at the time. When 
1 returned, Coleman had surrendered himself to the Sheriff of Douglas 
County (Jones), who happened to be at the mission. Buckley and Hargis 
stated their grievances to me, and informed me that a man named Branson, 
of the Free State party, and one of the residents at Hickory Point, with 
whom Dow (the person killed) had resided, was the leader of the band who 
had threatened and endeavored to extort false evidence from them. Upon 
these representations, I advised Buckley to go before a magistrate or any 
judicial officer of the Territory, make affidavit to the facts as regarded the 
threats of Branson, obtain a peace-warrant against him, and thus have him 
bound over to keep the peace. As Sheriff Jones was about starting with 
Coleman in custody, and Buckley and Hargis in company, on their way to 
obtain a peace-warrant against Branson, an express arrived from Hickory 
Point, which had ridden all night, advising Coleman and his two friends not 
to return to that settlement, as they would certainly be killed by the Free 
State party. Sheriff Jones, with much difficulty, and by guaranteeing their 
safety, at length succeeded in persuading them to accompany him to Le- 
compton, the county seat of Douglas County, in which all these difficulties 
had occurred, and from whence it was of course necessary that the peace- 
warrant should be issued. On his arrival there, Buckley, in pursuance with 
my advice, went before a justice of the peace—Mr. Cameron—made affidavit 
against Branson, and obtained a peace-warrant, which the justice placed in 
the hands of Sheriff Jones for execution, who immediately summoned a 
posse of ten men (citizens of Douglas County) to serve the writ.’ 

“The affidavit of Samuel J. Jones, sheriff of Douglas County, which we 
introduce here, will put the reader in possession of the facts connected with 
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the rescue of the prisoner Branson from his posse, as alleged by the Pro- 
slavery party. 

“Tt will be perceived that the sheriff’s deposition is corroborated, for the 
most part, by those of Buckley and Hargis. 


“Afidavit of Samuel J. Jones, Sheriff of Douglas County, K. T., in relation to the 
rescue of his prisoner Branson, and the conduct of the Free State party in Law- 
rence. 

“ United States of America, Territory of Kansas: 

“Be it remembered, that, on the 7th day of December, A. D. 1855, personally 
came before me, 8. G. Cato, one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Kansas, Samuel J. Jones, Sheriff of the County of Douglas, and 
Territory aforesaid, of lawful age, who being by me duly sworn, deposeth and saith, 
that on the 26th day of November, A. D. 1855, he received from the hands of Hugh 
Cameron, a legally-appointed justice of the peace for said County of Douglas, 
& peace-warrant issued by said justice of the peace, and to him directed as sheriff, 
obtained upon the oath of one H. W. Buckley, against one Jacob Branson, and 
immediately after receiving said warrant he summoned a posse of ten men and pro- 
ceeded to the house of said Branson, and made the arrest, and on his return he 
and his posse were met by a mob of some forty men, armed with Sharpe’s rifles, 
who forcibly rescued the prisoner out of his hands, and defied his re-capture, swear- 
ing at the same time that they recognized no law in the Territory, or no officers, 
‘from the Governor to the lowest officer, and relied only upon their rifles as the law 
of the land, and would at all times defend themselves from being arrested by any 
process issued by any officer of the said Territory; that he immediately made 
requisition on Governor Wilson Shannon for a sufficient force to arrest the said 
Jacob Branson, and execute other process in his hands as sheriff of said county; 
that the said Jacob Branson was taken into the town of Lawrence, in said county, 
and there, as he verily believes, as he was informed by good authority, tried and 
acquitted by the citizens of the said town, without any legal investigation; that a 
mob of some fifteen or twenty threatened to tar and feather and inflict other 
punishment upon the justice of the peace who issued the warrant; that he, as 
sheriff, has been repeatedly insulted by the citizens of the said town of Lawrence, 
and threatened with violence if he attempted to execute any process in his hands 
against any citizen of that place, and he verily believes that he would be resisted, 
and violence committed upon his person, in attempting to execute a legal process 
in said town; that the citizens of that placo and vicinity are all armed with Sharpe’s 
rifles for the avowed purpose of resisting the execution of the laws of this Terri- 
tory; that they are daily being drilled for that purpose alone; that the mob who 
rescued the said Jacob Branson out of his hands, he verily believes, were induced 
to do so by the citizens of Lawrence, and that the public newspapers of that placo 
openly recommend and call upon the citizens to resist the laws of the Territory, 
and that the prisoner, Jacob Branson, and a portion of the mob who rescued him 
from his custody, he verily believes to be at this time in the town of Lawrence, or 
secreted by the citizens of that place, and that warlike preparations are being made 
by the citizens of Lawrence for the purpose of resisting the execution of the pro- 
cess in his hands, and that it would not be prudent to attempt to execute said pro- 
cess without a very strong force to assist him, and further this deponent saith not. 

“S. J. JONES, 
“ Sheriff, Douglas County, Kansas Territory. 


“Sworn and subscribed before me, S. G. Cato, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas Territory. 


“The Governor continued: ‘This rescue took place on Tuesday morning, 
the 27th of November, at about two A.M. ‘The rescuing party then re- 
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turned to Lawrence, where they held a meeting, at eight o’clock, A. M., 
on the same day. Branson, the prisoner, presided, dressed, as it is said, i in 
a military uniform, while 8. N. Wood, the leader and spokesman of the 
rescuing party, made speeches of an incendiary character, glorying in the 
triumph of the Free State men over the laws of the Territory. 

“*From this day forth the Free State party in Lawrence openly com- 
menced their military organization, by drilling, sending out their runners— 
as is proven by the fact that they collected men from points even as far dis- 
tant as eighty miles—and otherwise putting their town in a position to 
resist, by force of arms, the legally-constituted authorities of Kansas Terri- 
tory. 
“*Upon the same night, about eight o’clock, I received a dispatch, by 
express, from the Sheriff of Douglas County ( Jones), informing me that his 
prisoner, Branson, had been rescued by an armed mob. This ‘dispate h was 
brought by Mr. Hargis, who stated verbally, at the same time, that the Free 
State party had that day threatened to take Coleman (then in the custody 
of Sheriff Jones) from the sheriff, hang him, and also kill Jones. The 
sherifi’s letter asked for three thousand troops, to protect him in the execu- 
tion of the law. It was evidently written under a state of considerable ex 
citement and apprehension. 

‘** As these facts had reached me in an official manner, from a source of 
undoubted reliability, and were, moreover, corroborated by much verbal 
testimony as well as written evidence; and as these latter acts of outrage 
(upon the part of the Free State party of Lawrence) seemed but the carry- 
ing out of their previously-declared intentions, as expressed in the incendi- 
ary resolutions passed at their public meetings, which have from time to 
time been held in different parts of this Territory, and of which the follow- 
ing may be quoted as a specimen: 

* * * * - * * 

“* Resolved, That we owe no allegiance or obedience to the tyrannical enact- 
ments of this spurious Legislature; that their laws have no validity or binding force 
upon the people of Kansas, and that every freeman amongst us is at full liberty, 
consistently with all his obligations as a citizen and a man, to defy and resist them, 
if he chooses so to do. 

* * * * * * * 

“ * Resolved, That we will endure and submit to these laws no longer than the 
best interests of the Territory require, as the least of two evils, and will resist them 
to a bloody issue so soon as we ascertain that peaceable remedies shall fail and 
forcible resistance shall furnish any reasonable prospect of success; and that, in the 
mean time, we recommend to our friends throughout the Territory, the organiza- 
tion and disciplining of volunteer companies, and the procurement and preparation 
of arms. 

* * * * * * » 

““*]T therefore deemed it incumbent upon me, as the chief executive of 
Kansas Territory, to enforce the laws and protect the sheriff, and his pri- 
soner Coleman, from the violence and rescue which had been threatened 
and in part carried out by this mob, for I firmly believed (being in posses- 
sion of the facts), that the overt acts just committed by the “Free State 
party were but the commencement of a settled plan and determination 
to resist and bid defiance to the Territorial laws, in accordance with the re- 
solutions already quoted. 

“*¢ Under all these circumstances, I felt that I must either furnish Sheriff 
Jones with a sufficient posse to carry out his instructions, or be forced into 
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the disgraceful alternative of surrendering the Territorial government into 
the hands of an armed and lawless mob. 

“* And it may here be stated that the militia of Kansas were at this time 
(and are still) totally unorganized. The Legislature had, it is true, elected 
two major generals in the Southern and one in the Northern division, as 
well as some brigadiers; but so far as the rank and file are concerned, the 
organization was not even commenced, 

“¢With the view of furnishing the sheriff with a sufficient force to serve 
his writs, as well as to protect himself and his prisoner Coleman against the 
threatened violence of the Free State mob in Lawrence, I issued orders to 
Major General William P. Richardson (then residing in Doniphan County), 
K. T., to collect as large a force as he could in his division, and repair with 
his men, with all practical speed, to Lecompton, where he was desired to 
place his command under the orders of Sheriff Jones. 

“+ This order resulted in the collection of from one to two hundred men, 
Within six days from the date of my order, these men were at Lecompton, 
where General Richardson placed himself and his command under the orders 
of the sheriff. To the best of my belief these men were all citizens of Kan- 
sas. The Southern division of the militia being wholly unorganized, I sim- 
ply requested Brigadier General Strickler, then residing at Tecumseh, dis- 
tant only twelve miles from Lecompton, to gather as many men as possible, 
and report himself and command in the same manner as General Richard- 
son. 

«These instructions bore the same date as General Richardson's order, 
and resulted in the collection of from fifty to one hundred men. 

“*T presumed as a matter of course, and intended, that all these men 
should be drawn entirely from the citizens subject to militia duty in Kansas 
Territory. At that time—as the seat of difficulties (Lawrence) is distant 
some forty miles from the State line of Missouri—it never for a moment 
occurred to me that the citizens of that State would cross into Kansas or 
volunteer their aid to carry out her laws. I at first presumed that the 
forces collected under the orders issued to Generals Richardson and Strick- 
ler would have been sufficient to bave protected the sheriff in the perform- 
ance of the duties intrusted to him. But upon the concentration of the 
forces under these officers at Lecompton, which gave us a total of but two 
hundred and fifty men, the Free State faction collected their people in the 
town of Lawrence, until their reported strength reached an aggregate of six 
hundred men, armed, as was undoubtedly ascertained, with Sharpe’s rifles 
and revolvers. 

“«This would have given the Free State faction a superiority over the 
militia of three hundred and fifty men, without reckoning that which they 
would derive from the immense superiority of the repeating arms with which 
they were amply furnished; while General Richardson’s command were 
principally supplied with fowling-pieces, some having pistols and bowie- 
knives, 

“*T can thus account for the intense excitement which was generated 
among the Pro-slavery men of the Missouri frontier by these events, and 
which finally resulted in their flocking to the aid of the upholders of Terri- 
torial law in Kansas. 

““* Missouri has fifty thousand slaves in that portion of her territory which 
borders upon the frontiers of Kansas. By estimating the average value of 
each of those slaves at $600 (a low rate), we have a total of $30,000,000" 
Now, should Kansas become a Free State it would be ruinous to the slave- 
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holding interests of Missouri. Her negroes have in several instances already 
been tampered with and run off by Abolitionists; and such acts, with the 
stern retaliation they are calculated to call forth, must sooner or later result 
in a deadly feud between the Free State and Pro-slavery factions, which, if 
Kansas becomes a non-slaveholding State, would finally be handed down 
from father to son, and thus engender feelings of bitter and uncompromising 
hate on both sides. 

“These facts are well known to every planter in Missouri. Nor is this 
all. The mere pecuniary consideration was the least exciting motive to 
move in this matter—their feelings had been worked upon; they had lis- 
tened to the stories of men, women, and children, who had fled from homes 
in Kansas, made desolate by the threatened and actual violence of the Free 
State party. What, then, was my policy? Certainly this: to mitigate an 
evil which it was impossible to suppress, by bringing under military control 
these irregular and excited forces. This was only to be accomplished by 
permitting the continuance of the course which had already been adopted, 
without my knowledge, by Generals Richardson and Strickler—that is, to 
have the volunteers incorporated as they came in into the already organized 
command. A portion of these men, who were mostly from Jackson County, 
Mo., reported themselves to Sheriff Jones—by giving in a list of their names 
—as willing to serve in his posse, and he, after taking legal advice uponsethe 
question, decided to receive them. They were accordingly so enrolled. It 
was decided that he had a right to employ them, from the fact that as they 
were present in the county, the sheriff had a right to call upon them to aid 
in the preservation of law and order within said county, even though they 
might be citizens of another State, in which case, if they chose to act, their 
services would be legal. 

“<The Pro-slavery forces thus collected, including the militia, amounted 
on the lst or 2d of December, 1855 (as it was then stated to me at the 
Shawnee Mission), to about 1500 men, and it was also reported that about 
an equal number of Free State men had concentrated at Lawrence. I be- 
came Satisfied that in all probability a deadly collision must take place, and 
that the only way to avoid that collision was to request the aid of the 
general government. I was, moreover, in the receipt of a communication 
from Brigadier-General Eastin, of the Northern Brigade, K. M., putting me 
in possession of information from Lawrence, and recommending the employ- 
ment of the United States forces at Fort Leavenworth. 

“*To obtain the cooperation of the general government, I telegraphed on 
the 1st of December from Kansas City, Missouri, to President Pierce, that I 
requested authority to call upon Colonel Sumner, commanding at Fort 
Leavenworth, for such military aid as should enable me to protect the 
sheriff of Douglas County in executing the laws, and preserving peace and 
good order in the Territory. 

“**T also dispatched a messenger to Colonel Sumner, Ist Cavalry, U.S. A., 
at Fort Leavenworth, notifying him of what I had done, and requesting him 
to hold himself and command in readiness, in case the orders should be 
received; to which he promptly replied that he would be ready to move 
with his men at a moment’s warning, as soon as the requisite instructions 
should come. 

““*On the 4th of December, the telegraph lines being down between Lex- 
ington and Jefferson City, Missouri (my dispatch being therefore sent by 
special messenger during the interval), I received a reply, dated December 
3d, from the President, stating that the Executive would use all the power 
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at his command to preserve order in the Territory, and to enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws, and as soon as the proper orders could be made out at the 
War Department, they would be transmitted. I immediately forwarded a 
copy of the President’s telegraphic dispatch to Colonel Sumner, requesting 
him to march (on the strength of that dispatch) with his men to the Dela- 
ware crossing of the Kansas—twelve miles above its mouth, at which post 
I would meet and accompany his command to the scene of difficulty. 

“* Colonel Sumner replied that he would do so, as it was a case of extreme 
emergency. (I had written him that time was every thing, as things were 
rapidly coming to a crisis.) 

“* About this time a committee waited upon me from Lawrence, of Free 
State men—claiming to represent the citizens of that town (Messrs. Lowry 
and Babcock). They stated that the people of Lawrence were surrounded 
by a body of armed men, who were threatening to demolish their town, and 
requested me to exercise my authority to preserve peace and save their city. 
They produced a letter signed by the leading men of Lawrence. 

“ «Finding that affairs in Lawrence and its vicinity were fast coming to a 
crisis, I determined to repair there immediately, in person. 

«At half-past three o’clock, P. M., on the 5th of December, I left Shawnee 
Mission, went to Westport, Mo. (distant some two and a half miles from the 
Mission), and requested Colonel Boone—a grandson of Colonel Boone of 
frontier memory, and the Postmaster at Westport—to accompany me to 
Lawrence, and, as his acquaintance with the leading Pro-slavery men who 
were then in the camp near Lawrence was extensive, give me the benefit of 
his influence in keeping down an excitement and preventing any rash act 
upon the part of the troops then threatening that town. This he instantly 
agreed to do, and I owe much to his valuable assistance in restraining the 
volunteers. 

““*We then proceeded as rapidly as possible to the Wakarusa camp 
(within six miles of Lawrence), which was occupied by that portion of the 
Pro-slavery forces under the command of General Strickler, and reached it 
about three o'clock, A. M., on the 6th. 

“« Farly on the morning of the 6th, I sent a request to Major-General 
Richardson to meet me at the Wakarusa camp, and bring with him the 
leading men of the Lecompton camp. One of the objects in dividing the 
Pro-slavery forces into the two camps of Lecompton and Wakarusa, distant 
from each other by eighteen miles, was to prevent those men in Lawrence 
against whom the sheriff had writs, from escaping; another was to take ad- 
vantage of the very favorable camping ground afforded by the Wakarusa 
bottom, as its facilities for obtaining fuel, water, and sheltering timber, ren- 
dered it a desirable location for the troops. 

“* About 3 P. M., General Richardson, with a number of the most promi- 
nent men from the Lecompton camp, arrived at my quarters (which I had 
established at an Indian house on the east side of the Wakarusa, and about 
a quarter of a mile from the Wakarusa camp). I had been engaged during 
the day up to the very moment of General Richardson’s arrival, in conference 
with the leading men of the Wakarusa camp, with the view of ascertain- 
ing their feelings and intentions, and if possible prevailing upon them to co- 
operate with me in carrying out my views. For myself, I had two leading 
objects, which I had determined to use every exertion to accomplish: one, 
to prevent the effusion of blood; the other, to vindicate the supremacy of 
the laws. I found in the Wakarusa camp a strong disposition, which appeared 
to be almost universal, to attack Lawrence. 
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“For the purpose of furthering the objects I had in view, I invited be- 
tween thirty and forty of their leading men from the two camps to meet me 
on the night of the 6th, at my quarters, with the intention of explaining to 
them my desires and purposes, and inviting a similar confidence on their 
part, in return. 

“«*'Dhey convened at my quarters, accordingly, at eight o’clock, P. M., when 
I addressed them at length, defining the position which I intended to 
occupy and the ends which I hoped to gain, and finally begged them to ex- 
plain freely, their wishes and expectations as to the settlement of the exist- 
ing difficu!ties. Isoon discovered that there was but one person present 
who fully approved of the course which I desired to pursue. The others 
wished to go further; some would hear of nothing less than the destruction 
of Lawrence and its fortifications, the demolition of its printing-presses, and 
the unconditional surrender of the arms of the citizens; others, more 
moderate, expressed a willingness to be satisfied, if the Free State party 
would give up their Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers. Under these unfavorable 
circumstances the conference broke up at midnight, having accomplished 
nothing beyond the interchange of opinions on either side. Before its ad- 
journment, however, I informed them that I would enter Lawrence upon 
the ensuing day (the 7th), and ascertain what arrangements the Free State 
party were willing to make, and what terms they would accede to. On the 
part of the Pro-slavery men there seemed to be so fixed a purpose to 
assault the town that I almost despaired of preventing it, unless I could ob- 
tain the services of the United States troops at Fort Leavenworth. With 
the intention of communicating my wishes to Colonel Sumner, the com- 
mandant of that post, I made arrangements with General Strickler, com- 
manding in the Wakarusa camp, to furnish me with an express rider at 
daybreak, to start immediately for Fort Leavenworth. I at once wrote a 
pressing letter to Colonel Sumner. 

“On the morning of the 7th I repaired to the town of Lawrence, having 
on the evening of the 6th been invited, by a committee representing the 
citizens of that town, to visit their place, for the purpose of arranging, if 
possible, the difficulties which then threatened them. On my road to 
Franklin, which lies midway upon the route, I was met by a committee of 
ten citizens of Lawrence, who escorted me into their town, where I was 
courteously received. I was conducted to an upper chamber in the Emi- 
grant Aid Society’s Hotel, and had a long interview with Generals Charles 
Robinson and James H. Lane, the commanders of the Free State forces, 
who were appointed on the part of the Lawrence people to confer with me 
in relation to the then existing difficulties. 

“*T explained to them the difficulty of prevailing upon the highly-incensed 
forces then surrounding Lawrence to retire without attacking the place or 
demanding the surrender of the Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers, with which 
they were well known to be armed. I added, moreover, that the idea was 
universally prevalent, both in the Lecompton and Wakarusa camps, that 
these weapons had been furnished from the East for the purpose of resist- 
ing the execution of the Territorial laws of Kansas, and making her a free 
State. The committee declared that these weapons had neither been pro- 
cured nor distributed for any such end, but simply to defend the ballot-box 
from invasion. Yet it can not be denied that they admitted to me that 
these arms were forwarded in boxes from the East, having been written for 
by General Robinson for the purpose aforesaid. It was also claimed by 
General Robinson that these arms were now the property of individuals, as 
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they had been distributed to, and a certain amount of moneys paid for them 
by the persons in whose hands they then were; that is to say, each man 
who received a Sharpe’s rifle paid something as an equivalent; but, from 
what has transpired, it is my belief that the amount so paid bore no propor- 
tion to the real cost or value of the arms; in fact, it is currently reported 
that the sum paid for these Sharpe’s rifles by their receivers did not average 
over thrée dollars per man. It is computed that there are now in this 
Territory 1200 Sharpe’s rifles, which have been brought into it for the pur- 
pose of arming the Free State faction. The cost of these arms, calculating 
them at $30 each, would give a total of $36,000. Now, supposing that this 
rumor be true, that each of these deadly weapons bring but $3 in Kansas, 
or a total for the 1200 of but $3600—who, let me ask, loses the difference 
of $32,400? And it will be perceived that this calculation makes no allow- 
ance for the expenses of transportation from the East. 

“¢ At 1A. M., December 7th, I learned from a reliable source that a plan 
was on foot to raise the “ black flag,” with the view of throwing off the 
authority of the Territorial executive and its officers and attacking Lawrence 
upon their own responsibility. I renewed my endeavors for peace, and 
with the leading men did all in my power to dissuade these hot-headed peo- 
ple from so unauthorized a movement. 

“*On the morning of the 8th of December, things looked still worse. I 
was advised by a prominent man that unless the citizens of Lawrence gave 
up their arms, the place would be attacked, and I had better consult my 
own safety and keep out of danger. My reply was, that I should consider 
any such attack, after the declarations which had been made by the people 
of Lawrence, as wholly unjustifiable, and that I should use every means in 
my power to prevent it. This I at once made preparations to do. 

“*When I entered that town I found that the people had held a meeting 
the night before, and had reduced to writing the terms on which they pro- 
posed to treat. 

“« After a conference of three hours, during which opinions were freely 
interchanged on both sides, the committees concluded to withdraw and re- 
port to the men of both parties that they were satisfied, and would settle 
matters as I wished. We then returned to the Wakarusa camp, which we 
reached at 10 P. M., where I still continued to press upon the leading men 
importance of withdrawing with their men, and acceding to the terms 
offered. 

“<Tt was not, however, until daybreak on the 9th, that I felt safe in 
issuing my orders, as Chief Executive of Kansas Territory, to Sheriff Jones 
and Generals Richardson and Strickler, to disband their forces. I did so; 
my iastructions were complied with, and the forces assembled in camps Le- 
compton and Wakarusa retired without committing any depredation or act 
of violence, so far as I have heard.’” 


And thus these terrible and blood-thirsty Pro-slavery men, 
these ‘“ Border Ruffians,” the very moment the Free State men 
indicated the slightest determination to abide by the law and con- 
duct themselves in a manner becoming good citizens, yielded 
a ready and cheerful obedience to the constituted authority of 
the territorial government. But the real crime of the Pro- 
slavery men in the territory is this—tha® they have outvoted 
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the Free-soilers. There are too many of them in Kansas for 
their opponents’ fancy, hence the howl of border-ruffianism is 
raised, just as in old times the Whigs used to howl over the 
numerical superiority of those “rascally” Democrats, as_they 
called them; and wonder where they came from, since nobody 
knew where they were before the election. That kind of bluster, 
with all its charges of ee aan pipe-laying, colonizing, ete., 

being played out in the older States , and the fact finally ascer- 
tained that the majority of the inhabitants of the United States 
are and always have been Democrats, a new scene of action 
is looked for where the old Federal game may be played over 
by factions, copying all its weakness, ‘but forgetting all that was 
really true and honest in the principles of the W hig party. 

It is found in Kansas, and for the word “ Democrat” we merely 
have “ Border Ruffian” substituted. As a proof, look at this. 
In the “Lawrence” district about one thousand votes were 
polled, of which two hundred and twenty-five were Free Soil, and 
over seven hundred Pro-slavery. What did the Free-soilers do? 
Did they protest? did they deny the legality of the votes? 
Not a bit. Governor Reeder himself gave certificates to the per- 
sons so elected. So, when the Legislature came to assemble at 
Pawnee, the Pro-slavery men were largely in the majority. 
Here was an admirable chance for the Free-soilers to prove how 
much they love order, law, and regulated freedom. It could 
hardly be supposed that they would miss so fine a chance to 
immortalize their law-abiding tendencies. But really and trul 

they let it slip. They were ‘drow sy over it. Jupiter nod led. 
They gave themselves the lie direct, and confessed judgment to 
Pro- ‘slavery. For, after their own Governor had certified, and 
their own mouths ‘confessed, the legality of the election and the 
acts of the territorial Legislature, they jumped into the balloon 
of Mr. Seward’s “higher law,” and floated away, and have been 
floating ever since in 1 the air y regions of Anti-slavery hyperbole. 
They and their Governor (Reeder) first certify that the mem- 
bers of a Legislature are duly and legally elected, and then 

whip around, and because they have not a majority in it, stig- 
matize it as bogus, elect a new one, and push things in the ter- 
ritory to the verge of revolution. What a valuable precedent ! 
What if every State should imitate it? What if, when a po- 
litical party in any State found itself in a minority, it should 
pursue the same course—cry out that the majority was “ bogus,’ 

and rush into revolution. Would not the whole Union soon 
be in a blaze of war?, The doctrine of Free-soilism, however, 
is evidently this: When the majority is on our side, the prin- 
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ciple that “the majority governs” is sacred; when we are in 
the minority, the principle of a “ higher law” takes its place ; 
but majority or minority—right or wrong—per fas aut nefas— 
Abolitionism for ever! There we think we have Seward, 
Greeley, African-Republicanism, Abolitionism, very succinctly 
and fairly stated. And in it will be found the key of the whole 
Kansas difficulty. 

Mr. Brewerton’s book contains the statements made upon both 
sides. He constitutes himself neither judge nor counsel, but 
sets down the facts as stated, and leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions, 

It is written in a lively, sketchy, off-hand way, and, aside 
even from the interest of the subject, would amply repay 
perusal. A good deal of keen observation of frontier habits 
and manner is evident in it, and some of the pictures are drawn 
with a boldness of outline indicative of genius. We own great 
obligations to him, and think every man in the Union should 
read his book carefully. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION. 
PATENT OFFICE REPORTS, (AGRICULTURAL,) FOR THE YEARS 1852-3, Erc. 


Ir is wonderful to reflect how little we know, even at the present age of 
the world, of the destinies of our race, and the mighty revolutions, which 
are to mark the onward progress of future generations. A glance at the 
order of events which are daily affecting the interests of society, would al- 
most lead one to suppose that we are living at the very beginning of time, 
when we are but capable of seeing the germs of a future development which 
some day or other is to end in an absolute and universal transformation of 
all things around us. History is said to be philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple, but so many remarkable incidents are now crowded into the short space 
of a single year, that it may well be doubted whether past history is capa- 
ble of affording us any thing more than the bare rudimental forms of a first 
growth from infancy to childhood. The more perfect disclosures of an 
opening youth and vigorous manhood are yet to come, and men are watch- 
ing with busy expectation, and some alarm, the important bearing which 
these disclosures are to have on the progress of humanity. 

Hitherto the advantages of refinement and civilization have been but com- 
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parative and partial. The structure of society has been based on conflicting 
claims of interest and superiority, and one portion of the community has 
been arrayed in offensive hostility against the other. Men have been di- 
vided into castes and factions—into orders and classes—not with a view to 
any just appreciation of their capabilities and powers, not from any reason- 
able estimation of their virtues and vices, but from a selfish spirit of restraint 
and subjugation. Thus it has happened that the weak have been overcome 
by the strong; the poor have been oppressed by the rich ; the ignorant have 
been enslaved by the learned. There has been no harmony, no homogeneity, 
in the different departments of society. Instead of building up a structure 
of immense capacity, of vast and varied tendencies, of multifarious parts— 
dissimilar but not conflicting—it has grown into an organization of great ex- 
tent and vitality, but with all the elements of strife and discord constantly 
disturbing its equipoise and polarity. Civilization in this way has become 
fragmentary and antagonistic. There is no consent between its different 
parts and while the head may be in the light, the body or feet are stumbling 
in shades of impenetrable darkness. We do not mean to say that its con- 
stituent elements ought to have been less varied, or more circumscribed. 
The perfection of all forms consists in their great variety and extent, but 
these would be practically mischievous and destructive, without being 
bound together by accordance and harmony. All the parts of a perfect 
body ought to blend together in the most beautiful order. Every object in 
nature will be found to do so, when subjected to the scrutiny of our senses. 
It is right that men should have different spheres assigned them for the pur- 
pose of evolving their separate and inherent propensities and powers, but it 
is not right that they should be swayed to a particular course by the arbi- 
trary exactions of the proud, the selfish, and the violent. What we have to 
deplore at the present period of the world is, that one half of society is de- 
prived of light and knowledge by the other half. Rank and station in life 
are meted out by men, not according to merit, but according to the work- 
ings of that selfish principle, by which every individual wishes to stand pre- 
eminent above his neighbor. Thus disorder must necessarily pervade the 
whole mass of what is called civilized society, and a great portion of it 
remains in a state but little elevated above that of a rude and semi-barba- 
rous people. 

What if this ignorant and neglected portion of our race, precipitated as it 
now is to the very bottom of the wheel that moves society, should after 
awhile, gain the ascendant, and be found at the very top? We feel little 
desire to utter this as a prediction, and only claim the freedom of making a 
suggestion which seems in no small degree to be supported by strong and ra- 
tional evidence. The world, we have said, is but beginning to feel the vigor- 
ous approaches of a more perfect state of humanity, and is just making the 
transition from a condition of infantile weakness, into one of strength, ac- 
tivity, and freedom. Its vigorous growth and development are viewed with 
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astonishment even by superficial thinkers ; its every day achievements form 
a proud earnest of what we may expect hereafter; its mighty movements 
are beginning to unsettle the creeds and maxims of by-gone ages. All the 
fountains of the great deep of knowledge would seem to be broken up, and 
men, it is hoped, are beginning to feel the effects, not of an inundation of 
errors and sophisms, (although something of this kind must necessarily ad- 
here to every first attempt at improvement and reform,) but of a flood of 
plain practical truth, which is to set free and regenerate the world. The 
mighty object is now beginning to be avowed, that learning ought to be ac- 
quired for its own sake, that it is to be cultivated as a means of multiplying 
the comforts and promoting the happiness of mankind, that it is to be di- 
vested of its tawdry ornaments and its affected stiffness; that it is to be 
stripped of its pedantic technicality and unmeaning mysticism ; and that it 
is to be arrayed in its own simple garb of truth and nature, without affecta- 
tion and without hypocrisy. Being the common and universal concern of 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it is to be made accessible to all. 
There is to be no monopoly in the acquisition of knowledge—in the means 
of improving the heart and the understanding—any more than there is in 
the enjoyment of God’s free air by which we are surrounded. It is to be 
common property, and the one object aimed at will be not so much how to 
gain it, as how to make a proper use of it. 

Knowledge is power. Let us select one class of our fellow-citizens as af- 
fording a subject worthy of its highest pretensions of successful transforma- 
tion. We have placed at the head of this article the title of a book on the 
subject of agriculture, and in order to illustrate the observations we have 
just been making, we will forbear all remarks on the book itself, and speak 
of that body of individuals for whose benefit it was more particularly com- 
piled. They perhaps, more than any other, may be justly regarded, at least 
in the estimation of thousands of their fellow-citizens, as holding an inferior 
station amongst classes of mind belonging to the same society. They are 
necessarily exposed to much severe physical labor. Their confinement to re- 
mote agricultural districts, cuts them off from all intercourse with men of 
higher knowledge and more intelligence. For the same reason, they are 
denied the use of books, many of them never having seen any thing like a 
respectable library in their lives, and having received an impression from 
their earliest childhood, that the means and sources of knowledge are not in- 
tended for them. Their very appearance—the hardness of their hands; 
their rugged, sunburnt countenances; their shuffling gaits; their boorish 
manners—is against them. Not only are they considered as having no le- 
gitimate claims to the benefits arising from the arts and refinements of a 
civilized state of society, but as being wholly incapable of understanding 
their true extent and meaning. 

Such would seem to be the condition of that class of men, in all parts of 
the Christian world, who are practically connected with the operations of 
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agricultural labor. In our own country, and indeed in all countries, they 
comprise the far greater proportion of the entire population, on whom the 
energies and resources of a nation do or ought mainly to depend. With us 
they exercise a controlling power over every department of the government. 
To them is confided, by the fundamental laws of the State, the right of 
choosing our civil magistrates. By their aggregate choice, as a majority of 
the whole people, they stamp the character and complexion of our legisla- 
tive bodies, they elevate to office the highest functionaries of our country, 
and they are even beginning to prescribe the capacities, both moral and pro- 
fessional, of our judicial officers. Strange indeed that the very class of 
men, who would seem to possess the least intelligence, and who are supposed 
to need it least, should exercise the greatest amount of direct force in the 
government. For what dishonorable purposes of individual selfishness and 
ambition this force is too often applied, may appear in what follows. 

If it be true that in the extended regions of our own happy republic, there 
are one hundred millions of acres of land that in process of time may be 
subdued by the labor of man, and brought into a state of successful cultiva- 
tion, and if there are already five millions of our citizens engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, what a wide field for reflection and comment, are these 
statements calculated to present! The impenetrable forests of unexplored 
and unbounded regions ; the immense extent of rolling plains and trackless 
prairies ; the inexhaustible treasures of vast mountain-ranges ; the fertility 
of a great extent of country capable of being reclaimed from rivers and mo- 
rasses; the thousands and tens of thousands of acres of wild and unculti- 
vated soil, that are being transformed into gardens like those of the Hespe- 
rides; open to our view a prospect of wealth, beauty, grandeur and 
magnificence, such as the world has never yet witnessed. This prospect is 
too vast and unbounded to be comprehended by the powers of an ordinary 
intellect. 

But the most interesting question of all, and the one that is calculated to 
excite in our minds the greatest degree of curiosity and wonder, is not that 
which has reference to the unbounded treasures of wealth and magnificence 
growing out of the cultivation of a vast and fertile continent, but that which 
regards the mental and moral energies of a people, who will in future have 
secured this mighty development to themselves and their children. In what 
way are they to manage and enjoy the resources and profits of a domain, 
more varied and productive than any that has ever yet fallen to the lot of 
mortal men? How is this Eden to be best watched and tended, so as to 
keep away from its sacred precincts the serpent of covetousness and selfishness 
that would otherwise invade and destroy it? By what mysterious relationship 
between the inner mind of mortals and the outward objects around them is 
that action and reaction to be best carried on, which will insure to each the full- 
est and fairest growth of development and perfection? Certain it is that the 
internal world within us and the external world around us, must mutually 
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aid and assist each other. We could not live without objects on which 
to exercise our thoughts and affections, nor would objects be what they 
are without thoughts and affections to promote their growth and beauty. 
There was never yet any high development of external order without a corre- 
sponding high development of internal order, nor could the latter exist for any 
length of time by itself without producing the former. Take the most bar- 
barous of our species, and place him within reach of the arts and refinements 
of civilized life, and he will for the time being acquire new sensations, if 
not new perceptions. We do not say that he would immediately grow 
wiser, or better, or happier; that he would arrive at the possession of more 
taste, or exercise a faculty of more discernment. His inward feeling might 
be so low; his sense of beauty might be so dull; his affinity with the spi- 
ritual world might be so faint and sluggish, there might be so wide a differ- 
ence between the sensations of his own mind, and the order and beauty of 
things around him, that he would only be dazzled and bewildered by the 
excess of light to which he was exposed ; but allowing for all the perversions 
and distortions of his impaired mental constitution, he would feel in some 
degree at least the noble alliance of his nature, and instinctively turn towards 
those more refined enjoyments for which he was originally intended. 

It requires no great degree of judgment to discover, that men devoted to 
the pursuits of agriculture in our country, taken as a class from among their 
fellow-citizens, are by no means what they ought to be. We have already 
adverted to the important duties they are called to exercise in relation to 
our political organizations. But they stand in other relations equally im- 
portant to the general welfare of society. They form the great body and 
support of our ecclesiastical institutions. They are, in many instances, the 
bigoted adherents and defenders of the numerous sects into which the 
Church is divided; for however pretensionless and unconcerned they may 
be in relation to the ordinary affairs of a community, they never fail to fol- 
low to the very letter the theory of our republican institutions, and are 
loudest in their clamors, and foremost in their exertions, whenever the Church 
or state is brought in question before them. But how do they acquit them- 
selves in this interminable warfare? It could hardly be supposed with 
much credit to themselves, or benefit to their country. In both instances 
perhaps they pay too much deference to the selfish requisitions of their 
party-bodies, and however much they may boast, as they often do boast, of 
their moderation and independence, it is not to be concealed that they are 
the dupes of designing men, who use them for their own purposes of indi- 
vidual promotion and benefit. And here we would speak with the utmost 
tenderness and regard of party leaders in the Church. We do not mean 
that they are absolutely bad men—we do not mean that they are base and 
wicked enough to exact from their hearers a faith which, in their own minds, 
they know to be false and bigoted. We do not mean that they themselves 
are indifferent to dogmas which they propound as being essential to the life 
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and security of the Church; on the contrary, we have no doubt that the 
great majority of them really believe they are doing God service, by leading 
their followers into the narrow paths of selfishness and sectarianism. But 
this we deplore from our hearts. And however tender our regard may be 
for religious teachers, we are here willing to confess that we have a more 
tender regard for religion itself, for that sacred volume which repudiates all 
selfishness and all bigotry, for that Divine Saviour who recognized no other 
standard of religion than that which consists in love to God and love to man. 
We think it a great pity that any other religion than this should be taught 
—that any other should be acknowledged—and yet we can not help fearing 
that the class of men of whom we have been speaking, are not the most 
zealous either in regard toits defense or its practice. They are often taught 
to believe that religion consists in something essentially different, something 
indeed which they are altogether unable to comprehend or define, but which 
perhaps they are tempted to regard with the more reverence and respect on 
that very account. They are more positive and bigoted, just in proportion 
as they stand more in need of rational and scriptural light and instruction. 

But if the class of men whose vocation it is to till the earth, and labor on 
our farms, are thus liable to be misled by the teachings of their spiritual 
guides and instructors, how much greater is the deception practised on them 
by the political demagogues who profess to enlighten them in the arts and 
duties of government. Men of this description are very often the meanest 
and basest that infest society. The agency by which they accomplish theit 
selfish purposes are their cunning and duplicity. Their self-importance is 
owing to the facility with which they are able to impose on their unsuspect- 
ing and less artful neighbors. They conjure up all kinds of frightful phan- 
toms to make them believe that their rights and liberties are in danger, and 
not only succeed in persuading them that what they have so cunningly con- 
trived is a real evil, but that they themselves have been the real and 
veritable champions to remove and destroy it. Nor do they stop here. 
They appeal to their baser passions and cupidities. They tempt them by 
holding up to their desires, what however is seldom realized, the filling of 
some petty public office as a reward for their faithfulness to the dominant 
faction. The poor simpletons are made to believe not only that they may 
obtain office, but that they are in reality qualified for discharging its duties. 
All these are the arts by which interested partisan-leaders seck to enslave 
their less cunning and more credulous neighbors, and we are sorry to say 
that these arts are in many instances but too successful. 

The present age is one, as we have already hinted, of extraordinary men- 
tal force and tendency, and the agricultural classes have not failed to come 
in for a share of the revolutionary spirit which is everywhere abroad. But 
this spirit, we can not doubt, has regarded as first in importance their phy- 
sical rather than their moral improvement. It has been the means of gather- 
ing a vast amount of statistical matter, exhibiting the comparative virtue o! 
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different modes of culture, and the beneficial effects resulting from a scien- 
tific knowledge of the principles on which the art of cultivating the ground is 
based. It aims at analyzing the constituent properties of different soils—at 
showing the inherent forces by which plants are propagated—and at pre- 
scribing the best manner of supplying these forces, and of restoring them 
again to the soil after they have been lost. This spirit seeks to provide the 
means of rendering more effective the different implements by which the 
ground is worked, and of improving the breed of our domestic animals. It 
has even gone so far as to establish in some places, schools where all this 
knowledge may be gained by the help of competent teachers. A vast num- 
ber of books have been printed on the subject of agriculture—a vast number 
of periodicals have been published on the same subject—important agricul- 
tural societies have been instituted for the mutual benefit of the individual 
members—many able and scientific men have devoted their powers, for a 
time, exclusively to this one branch of practical knowledge. ‘That a mighty 
change in the whole economy of this sublime art will soon be experienced 
—that important results of momentous consequence to the human family 
will soon be felt—no one who has bestowed the slightest attention on the 
advances already made, can for a moment doubt. Another and another step 
is daily taken in the onward progress of improvement—a more emphatic im- 
pulse is received at each stage of the proceeding—a more decided change is 
coming over the whole face of nature. But this only renders what we have 
yet to say in a very high degree true and significant. 


OUR OCEAN STEAM MARINE: 
SHALL MONOPOLY BE ALLOWED TO STRANGLE IT? 


Ir is one thing to undertake the sustenance of a helpless infant during 
the years of its necessary dependence, and quite another to find our protege 
resolved to saddle us with the burden of its permanent support. The mat- 
ter becomes still more grievous when our former generosity is made the pre- 
text for continued alms, and every fresh gratuity is regarded as a bond for 
further and increasing help. 

It has been questioned by the ablest political economists whether, under 
any circumstances, (except in a case of foreign interference,) the gover: 
ment of a country should meddle with the affairs of commerce. No under- 
taking, they contend, which promises a return commensurate to the outlay 
nvolved, is beyond the capacities of individual mercantile enterprise. When 
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the necessities of trade accumulate to a certain height, they will overflow 
through their natural channels, and relieve themselves by the inevitable 
laws of demand and supply: until they have reached that height, it is a 
waste of time and money to pump them over by governmental help—a 
waste, they say, and something worse! For the artificial exhaustion pre- 
vents, and must for ever, while continued, prevent the natural accumulation 
of healthy individual enterprise; and the longer the artificial stimulus is 
applied, the heavier will be the reaction and collapse on its withdrawal. 

What supreme folly it is to alledge that a speculation is so vast and expen- 
sive, and yet of such national importance, that government must step in to 
feed the nonage of the infant Hercules with pap from its exhaustless treas- 
ury! If the project really possesses the importance claimed for it, nothing 
is surer than that the selfish interests of the people will compel them to sup- 
port it: and what is the wealth which the sleepless Guthrie guards com- 
pared to that distributed among the private pockets of the nation? Why, 
the whole year’s revenue of the United States would not equal the amount 
which changes hands in Wall street in the course of any average week! 

When the nascent villages of Squashtown and Huckaback acquire sufli- 
cient trade to make a railroad profitable, the railroad will assuredly be built; 
but until then they must content themselves with the well-worn “ plank,” 
or ancient “corduroy.” On what principle of right should the whole Union 
be taxed to gratify the premature propensity for fast travel entertained by 
the citizens of these two sample villages? Once let it be known that the 
General Government will lend its aid to any local enterprise which it deems 
of “national importance,” and we shall shortly have it demonstrated that 
the existence of America depends on the liberal production of those wooden 
nutmegs, shoe-peg oats, and papier maché hams, for which Connecticut is 
justly famed, 

But by far the most dangerous feature of the matter lies in this, that 
wherever Government affords “ material aid,” it, in fact, creates a monopoly 
by doing away with the possibility of competition on equal terms. The 
man who stole the materials and made the brooms himself, could not com- 
pete with the superior rascal who stole them ready-made: nor can the pri- 
vate manufacturer who sells at the very lowest living profit, sustain himself 
for any length of time against a rival who can Iet his goods go a trifle 
under cost and then make up the deficit by a check on the national treas- 
ury. 

In the outset of this article we made a special exception in favor of Gov- 
ernmental aid, where such was called for by the interference of a foreign 
power; and thus—to use the most familiar illustration—if England should 
decree a bounty of £10 sterling per ton on the manufacture of papier mache 
hams, we see not how America could compete with her unless sustained by 
a corresponding largess. To speak more gravely of a grave affair—it was 
perfectly excusable (though not wise in the abstract) for the United States 
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to encourage our ocean steam marine in its infancy, by a contract similar to 
that which was made between the British Government and the proprietors 
of the Cunard line of steamships as many as sixteen years ago. It was not 
wise in the abstract, as is proved by the fact that the Collins line, after all 
the loans and advances made to it—after its yearly appropriations have been 
advanced from the round sum of $385,000, the terms of its original mail 
contract, to the monstrous amount of $858,000, the line is at this moment 
in a more crippled and less hopeful condition than when the “Atlantic,” its 
first steamship, was launched on the 5th of April, 1850. By its present 
contract, the line is bound to make twenty-six round trips per annum, and 
its compensation for this mail service amounts, as will be seen, to $33,000 
per trip. The Cunard line receives but $16,680 per trip, and yet it has 
prospered far better ; while numbers of ocean steamers, totally independent 
of the aid of any government whatever, have discharged their duties quite 
as well as these official lines, and amassed large fortunes for their proprie- 
tors. 

Truth is, that a habit of reliance on the national appropriations begets a 
system of extravagance and waste which soon exhausts the munificent help 
extended. The prudence and economy which form the main spring of pri- 
vate enterprise are lost sight of; and the monopolists, like the recipients of 
all other eleemosynary aid, soon learn to depend exclusively and as a matter 
of right upon the national bounty. 

The question now to be considered is, whether we shall continue to saddle 
ourselves permanently with the sustainment of a monopoly which, the longer 
borne, becomes more helpless and oppressive. The veto power lodged in 
the hands of the Executive was never made to do nobler or more truly 
democratic service than when it was employed to crush the audacious 
attempt recently made by this line to fasten its irrevocable maintenance on 
the Treasury for the next half-dozen years tocome. The bill to make the 
Collins appropriation permanent and irrepealable, was cunningly advanced 
by the English monopolists who hold the greater part of the company’s 
stock, at a time when much sympathy was justly felt for the gentleman to 
whom all honor is due as the pioneer of our ocean mail steamship service— 
the domestic bereavement of Mr. E. K. Collins was made the pretext for 
one of the most unconstitutional demands ever advanced, to wit, that one 
Congress should vote away the money of its successor, and that the nation 
should be bound in advance to pay the sum of $858,000 per annum to the 
Collins line until the year 1860. From the infliction of this grievous burden 
and wrong the veto of President Pierce alone delivered us. 

These appropriations were advocated and are only defensible on the 
ground that some such assistance was necessary to develop the resources of 
commerce in an untried and dangerous direction; but if it can be proved 
that the period of such necessity has gone by, and that the grant which was 
meant to foster, now practically debars the legitimate development of enter 
prise, surely it is time to see about its revocation. 
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A proposition has been laid before Congress by a gentleman of adequate 
capital and extended experience in the conduct of ocean steam vessels, who 
proposes to render the same amount of mail service performed by the Col- 
lins line for a compensation of $16,680 the round trip—a little more than 
half what we now pay, and the precise sum which is paid to the Cunard 
line by the British Government. 

This offer of service and demand for compensation is not based upon the 
plea that private enterprise is inadequate to carry out so vast a business: 
on the contrary, the proposer clearly declares that, in his opinion, all such 
national appropriations are unjust and uncalled for, and that the only pay- 
ments to be made by Government should be a stipulated price for every 
letter carried. But he has made, during the past year, the practical experi- 
ment of establishing a regular line of steamships between this country and 
Europe, and has satisfied himself that, while an independent line would be 
amply able to sustain itself and pay a handsome profit out of its legitimate 
receipts, all other things being equal, it is vain for any individual to compet 
with a monopoly which draws near a million of dollars every year from the 
national treasury! He complains, and with justice, that the liberty of the 
seas is practically infringed by such a grant; and that the improvements 
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and economy which an equal competition is everywhere certain to evok 
are held in abeyance by the system which confers on a single company the 
power to crush all rivals. He proposes to run a semi-monthly mail, alter- 
nating with the vessels of the Collins line, and thus establishing a weekly 
communication with Europe. Surely our Government needs not to be told 
that the necessities of trade have long since called for these increased facili- 
ties; and that nothing but the practical monopoly created by the preposter- 
ous grant, prevents the supply which would otherwise follow the demand a: 
a thing of course. The compensation of $16,680 per round trip, without 
which his experience teaches him it would be vain to enter into competition, 
is only necessitated by the fact that the Cunard company receive that 
amount from the British Government, while the Collins line org? s hand 
into the American strong-box for nearly twice the su ind, finally, he 
leclares himself satisfied and anxious that all compensation, other se that 
accruing for actual service rendered in carrying the mails, shall cease when- 
ever a compact shall be entered into between the American and British Govy- 
ernments for a mutual cessation of these ocean st amship bounties. It is 
not help he asks of the American Government; he requires neither loans 
nor advances (as did the Collins Jine) to aid him in the construction of the 
vessels of 5000 tons which he is now adding to his line: his simple petition 
is, that he may be placed on an equal footing with the Atlantic mail service 
of Great Britain, and receive about one half the sum now paid to the Ameri- 


Is it not clear that an offer which is every way so advantageous and lib 
ral—so well calculated to develop our marine resources to their full capa- 


can monopoly for performing the same amount of service. 
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city, and gain for our ocean steamers that supremacy which is at length 
accorded to our clipper ships and packets—must meet with some sinister 
and secret opposition, if it be not at once accepted? There is always this 
danger in monopolies, that the vast resources placed at their command may 
be perverted to the perpetuation of their fraudulent and irresponsible 
power. 

Looked at in another light, the matter is well worthy of attention. Our 
navy is by no means commensurate to the needs in which a rupture with 
any foreign power would involve us; in such an emergency we would be 
compelled to look for immediate support to those vast ocean steamers which 
might so easily be converted into vessels either of war or transport. It 
therefore becomes us to encourage their increase, and see to it that “no 
Government monopoly or special patronage shall repress individual energy 
and check free competition in this great field of enterprise, a day beyond 
the period when legitimate trade and a fair and adequate compensation for 
mail service, shall be sufficient to sustain this branch of our steam marine.” 

Let it be clearly understood that the present proposition insinuates no 
reproach against the Collins line, nor seeks to deprive that line of any of its 
existing advantages. Owing to the fact that it was the first established, and 
has met with heavy and unexpected losses, it seems very possible that it 
could not now be continued with a less donation than that of $33,000 per 
round trip, which it now receives—nor is it asked that this grant should be 
either withdrawn or diminished. The present proposer is content to back 
his ready capital and more prudent control against these heavy odds, pro- 
vided that he be allowed for performing a similar service one half the sum 
which the monopoly now draws. 

The simple statement of this case is the best argument that can be ad- 
vanced in its support. Opposed as we are to all monopolies, and in favor 
of free trade, (wherever the interference of a foreign government does not 
call for retaliatory measures,) we trust that no time will be lost in accepting 
an offer which is fraught with such manifest and far-reaching advantage. 
We practically destroy the freedom of the seas to all other competitors when 
we strew the track of one favored line with gold from the national treasury. 
Let competition be introduced, and the improvements which now advance at 
the slow will of a monopoly, will be quickened into active life by the jealousy 
of ambitious rivals. The appropriation which originally fostered the infancy 
of our ocean steam marine has been perpetuated and increased beyond its 
natural limit, and is now the greatest barrier and stumbling-block in the 
path of national advancement. Let us place our own citizens on an equal 
footing with those of Great Britain, and trust to our superior enterprise 
and ingenuity to complete the rest. Monopolies are oligarchic, privileged, 
and anti-Democratic in their very nature, and we can not guard ourselves 


too vigilantly against their encroachments. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 


Peace is sigded! Roll up the map of Europe. Stay a little. The words 
of Pitt may need some alteration. Unrollit: spread it out: lay royal 
weights upon each corner to keep it from curling up. Fetch rule, and 
square, and dividers—particularly the dividers. Those, probably, will be the 
order now. ‘Tis but a month since we expressed, or rather hinted, a doubt 
of the entire success of the Peace Conferences at Paris. It appears, how- 





ever, that we were mistaken. We were in error. Beitso. We are not 
above confessing it. We will frankly confess that we rated Russia at a 
higher figure than she seems willing to assess her own value at. We were 
unwilling to believe, that after reverses so few and trifling, compared to the 
magnitude of her empire and the grandeur of the stake for which she 
played ; so matched as she was, and with the world spectator of the game— 
she would so easily abandon it to her adversaries. It seems, however, that 
she has. Perhaps? How? you exclaim, still doubtful? Is it not “ un fait 
accompli?” Has not the jewelled eagle’s feather been already dipped in ink, 
and the momentous act accomplished? Does not that illustrious and thrice- 
renowned implement, henceforth and for ever more famous than the pen of 
Cid Hamet Benengeli himself, repose after the labor which has given peace 
to half the world, amongst the rarities of Eugenie ’s cabinet? Peut-etre? 
Hipponax, as quoted by a learned Frenchman, says, “Une femme donne a son 


mari deux jours de t 


nheur: celui ou il le} Use, celui ou il Venterre.’ Two 
such happy days the Allies have already enjoyed, that upon which the 
“‘enteinte cordiale” was established betwixt France and Great Britain, and 
that upon which peace was signed with Russia. Two others, not so jocund 
for England, may be in reserve+that upon which the “enteinte cordiale” is 
dissolved betwixt herself and France, and the next, when it is established 
between France and Russia. Does any one believe that Louis Napoleon will 
relax his hold upon the “sick man,” or that he will be too honest to share 
his estates? Is he not faithful to all the traditions of the first empire? 
Does he not remember that his Uncle said: “ At Acre Sir Sidney Smith 
made me miss my destiny—withoat that I should have turned the flank of 
Europe, and taken her rotten institutions in the rear!” Let us pause and 


listen. Things are not settled yet. For a time there will be quiet, no 


doubt, and during that time England and my Lord Clarendon will have 
leisure to attend to us. Umph! Would it not have been better to hav 


\i k in all } 


settled that Central American question and the Crampton enlistment difli- 
culty whilst she had her hands fall with Russia? We ask in all humility, 
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for we are but simple reviewers. We are not the great and wise of the 
earth. We look about with our eyes, and hear with our ears, however, 
and try conclusions sometimes—weighing the present in the balances of the 
past—and we find that in former times, when he who might possibly be 
your enemy was embroiled in a war of uncertain issue, it was not thought 
wise to wait till he came out conqueror before you took sureties from him 
for his good behavior to youwards, “Nous avons changé tout cela.” So be 
it. There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft to look out for Yankee- 
dom, and we are not hysterical about the future. But peace is signed, and 
all foreign affairs merge themselves in that one sentence. Speculation as to 
its effects are, just now, merely idle. We shall soon see and know them. 
Till then let us possess our souls in patience. 

Already the Boanerges of the English press begins to make a personal 
application of British success against Russia to the relationship at present 
existing between England and the United States. Of al] days in the year, 
this paternal reproof article finds a place in the columns of the Times, on 
the Ist day of April. Dziavertite omen. Russia, says the Times, has been 
humbled. A gigantic folly led Russia to suppose herself exempt from the 
common lot and common law of nations. The bubble has burst. Her dream 
of irresistible power and endless dominion has been rudely dispelled. The Brit- 
ish lion has put his paw upon the neck of the Great Bear of the North, and 

sruin has been conquered. He has come to see that he is good only for a very 
tame bear indeed; a bear to be led by English bear-wards, and to dance to John 
Bull’s pipe. This, the 7vmes says, is history ; and as history is philosophy 
teaching by example, our good friend bids us read, mark, and inwardly di- 
gest the wholesome lessons of this new chapter in the En; We 
have been very friendly with Russia. We are bid to luok sharp or we may be 
asked our reasons for this “‘ enteinte cordiale.” We have been a brother of 
Russia “in boundless pretension and special immunity ;” that is, we have 
not permitted England to search our ships 0n the high seas. “So far from 
taking warning by the fate of our compeer, we are verging to the same 


suicidal folly.” We are “seeking war in wanton defiance, with the sole and 





avowed object of assuming a political position above all the rest of the 
world!” Good gracious, Max! (F. Strobel?) What a nation of terrible 
fellows we are. We are growing out of our clothes. We are wantonly 
seeking war with that peaceable and most Christian Queen of Great Britain. 
We are standing upon a precipice below which roll the fiery surges of Eng- 
lish wrath and small beer. Halte la! is the word from the grand conserva- 
tor of the world; from the ally of Austria against Hungary; from the people 
who stood tamely by when unhappy Poland fell, and royal robbers parted her 
raiment amongst them; from the government whose cannon supported King 
Bomba; from the devastator of Ireland; from the tyrants of India; from that 
huge imposthume which has been for ages a blot of blood and falsehood upon 
the history of the world. Stop! she cries to America. Away with your 
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pretensions to be a power among nations. Submit to the right of search; 
abandon the doctrine, that “free ships make free goods;” apologize to our 
loyal Crampton for having the impertinence to find him out; submit to 
British colonization and annexation in Central, and British recruiting in 
North America, and we will have the magnanimity to overlook the crime 
of your being Democratic Republicans: fail to do any of these things and 
we will teach you the lesson we have ce Russia! That, gentlemen of 
the jury, is the immediate and blessed result of the Peace Conferences at 
Paris, so far as America and American interests are concerned. Who shall 
say that England—constitutional England—is not our best friend, and the 
best friend of free institutions, after that? What American will not rejoice 
to see our government make the amende honorable to my Lord Clarendon 
and Mr. Crampton, and kneel an humble suitor, for permission to live a lit- 
tle longer, on the steps of Victoria’s throne! Of course it will get up very 
early in the morning, and do it before it says its prayers; for why should 
we supplicate Heaven, when England claims to be the god of this world? 
No: let us be wise; let us abandon our follies; let us recognize whilst yet 
is the accepted time, the ab of our position ; let us confess and ask absolu- 
tion, that we may live a little longer, and have time to‘‘creep under her 
huge legs, and peep about to find ourselves dishonorable graves |” 
Let us glance, however, for a moment at our affairs. 


DOMESTIC. 


That eternal ~— of Kansas has come up in every possible shape. It 
is the last hobby of despairing fanaticism, across whose path the shadow of 
the great Democratic army, moving to the conquest of 1856, already pro- 
jects itself: it is the last hobby of Seward, Greeley, Hale, Giddings, Chase, 
Sumner—et and they are bound to ride it to death. Hap- 
pily for this goodly land, they are precisely the people who do ride to death 
whatever unhappy beast their evil weight may cross. The speeches of the 
Hon. Mr. Wright, of Tennessee, and the Hon. A. I. Stephens, of Georgia, 
delivered in the House of Representatives, March 11th, 1856, and Mr. 
Clay, of Alabama, in the Senate, April 21st, are plain, straightforward, 
legal arguments. On the side of truth, logic, and good government 
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they exhaust the subject. In common with the Democracy of the Union, 
they aim at once to establish right, and “to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters.” “Ours is a ee of laws,” says Stephens. “It shall 
continue to be so,” say the Democracy. Messieurs the African Repub- 
licans, let us see which are the stronger, you or we. If you, then farewell 
for ever the peace, the happiness, the welfare of America. If we—we, the 
Democracy—we the true conservative element of the Republic—we who 
alone uphold the right of self-government and the ability of men to govern 
themselves—then peace will wheel her broad-winged flight around our ban- 
ner, and all be safe. Look to it, fellow-Democrats. Watch the agitators 
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closely. They are sly and desperate. Black Republicanism aims at a coi- 
lition with Know-Nothingism. Suspect the gifts they offer. It is a marriage 
between night and hell, and teems with an unsightly brood of monsters— 
things portentously compounded of the bat and the devil! Watch! Read 
Senator Douglas’ able Report from the Committee on Territories. You will 
be fortified by it, and armed at the same time with strong weapons against 
fanaticism. We had intended to review Mr. Senator Seward’s speech on the 
immediate admission of Kansas, but our space forbids. Let us say of it, in 
a word, that it has the unenviable merit of being one of the most elaborate 
efforts of special pleading, false logic, and reckless assertion, which even 
that gentleman, famous as he is for that kind of manufacture, has ever pro- 
duced. Speaking of the great exemplar of all frantic follies and isms, re- 
minds us of that modern institution in literature, which appears to be the 
model upon which political franticism shapes its style; namely : 


Tae Frantic as A Styte.—We have, and ought to have, the most pro- 
found respect for journalism; for we were journalists ourselves before as- 
cending to the graver dignity of the monthly and the review. We mention 
this to disarm our after-strictures of any semblance of ill-nature; for, in 
truth, however we may detest the spoken “frantic,” we are overflowing 
with the milk of editorial kindness to all printed things; and feel some 
hope that the mere mention of it will suffice to correct an evil of which 
the following are fair examples. 

We picked up a commercial paper a few evenings since—a paper whose 
religious tone is strictly sound, and whose reports of the pork and cotton- 
markets it would be heresy to deny. Feeling weary and desirous of sleep, 
we opened the editorial columns, and assumed a recumbent position. We 
glanced at the headings of the articles; but, for once, the intended sedative 
became a very active tonic. What mortal man could close his eyes with a 
paragraph, having this title, unread before him? 

“* Action of Compound Interest : A man 2,000,000 years of age !” 

[Remember, this appeared in a paper distinguished for the accuracy of its 
commercial figures, and the soundness of its religious views.] It com- 
menced by a dissertation on the wonderful results of compound arithmetic— 
mentioned the well-known fable of the horse-shoe nails, and alluded to the 
incredible sum which a penny put out at six per cent in the time of our 
Lord, would now amount to. Having thus paved the way for the mystery 
of iniquity, it concluded by stating its belief that ‘‘ If Professor Holloway 
were individually allowed even one per cent of life on the years his Uni- 
versal Remedies have rescued patients from the grave, he could not possibly 
decease for the next two million years!” 

The reader, if a sympathetic one, may fancy our feelings on the occasion, 
Throwing down this paper in disgust, we picked up another, where a pro- 
ject for a 

“Subter-Oceanie Tunnel Railroad from New-York to Liverpool,” 
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irresistibly arrested our attention. After a description of the surveys now 
being made by Stephenson and Sir John McNeil for the Tunnel Railroad 
between France and England, it wound up by assuring us that ‘‘ the success 
which has attended the efforts of one man” (T. Holloway, of course!) “ to 
diffuse his infallible medicines among all the tribes and nations of the earth,” 
fully warranted the belief that America and England combined, could build 
such a subter-oceanic tunnel as the title had in contemplation! 

Henceforth we shall carefully avoid all paragraphs with frantic headings. 
Indeed the editors who either write or permit their insertion, should be in- 
dicted for “‘ obtaining attention under false pretenses.”’ If they really enter- 
tain a high opinion of these remedies, or of any other of the scores of things 
which are puffed in a similar manner, can they not say so in a plain, straight- 
forward, and concise article? It is not from any ill-will to the puffee or 
“ puffor,” that we have selected his particular case: he is, we have heard, a 
liberal advertiser, and spends, some say, $150,000 annually in procuring 
the requisite publicity. In fact, we believe he gave us a very good adver- 
tisement once, and we may be damaging our own pocket; but we can not 
help it. It is a crying evil, and we say—Let our journals confine their ad- 
vertisements exclusively to their advertising columns; or, if the editors 
have a personal wish, or feel if a public duty to speak a good word for any 
thing, let them do it in a direct and simple mode. A vermilion edict: Be 
chesom, as the Turk says—“ On their eyes be it.” 


MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


Memoirs of the Court and Reign of Catharine the Second, Empress of Russia: with 
a brief Survey of the Romanoff Dynasty; embracing the Reign of Nicholas, Fall 
of Sevastopol, etc. By Samuel M. Smucker, A.M. New-York and Auburn: Mil- 
ler, Orton & Mulligan. 

Just now the mere title of this book is sufficient to commend it to universal 
attention. Late events have so riveted the eyes and thoughts of all men upon 
the land of the Czars, that every thing relating to it excites an eager curiosity. 
But the present of Russia, although, from its nearness to ourselves, and the man- 
ner in which our material interests, as one of the great family of nations, are more 
or less bound up with her fortunes, it awakens a peculiar interest, is not, perhaps, 
the epoch in her history upon which futurity will fix its most earnest gaze. The 
two eras in her national life which appear to us most suggestive, and fullest of his- 
toric teaching, are those of Peter the Great and the Second Catharine. More is 
commonly known of the first than the second of these periods. There is a Robin- 


bo 
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son ( ‘rusoe-ish charn 1 about Peter I. which has commended his s ory to the gen ‘ral 
mind, and fixed its incidents there firmly. A king and a ship-carpenter; a phi- 
ineogher and a brute; a wise lawgiver whom no law bound; a barbarian creating 
civilization; a reformer of an empire, incapable of reforming himself; a mass of 
contradictions wilder and gtranger than wildest poet would dare to feign; a royal 
chaos of every element of evil and of good, and withal adventurous as Genius, 
and daring as Folly, he looms up in the northern sky like the colossal figure of 
Odin or of Thor, and the eyes of the world rest wonderingly and fascinated upon 
him. But next grandest to him in Russian story, a figure fit to twin with his, her 
head luminously encircled at once with the round and top of human sovereignty, 
and the more imperial crown of genius, rises and stretches her arms athwart the 
northern sky. It is the figure of Catharine the Second, justly called, also, “the 
Great.” Great in all things, but in nothing greater than in vice. The Messalina 
of modern times. Insatiable in her thirst for pleasure and for power, “no laws, 
divine or human, stopped her way.” Conscience had no residence in her breast, 
and was never terrible to the intent or action of her evil deeds. She plotted the 
murder of her husband with the same luxurious coolness with which she chose 
her hundredth paramour from the ranks of her st alw: wt guardsmen—and planned 
the dismemberment of Poland as placidly as she dismissed them when her appetite 
was satisfied. Horror and admiration struggle for the mastery as we contemplate 
her. Villainy, the villainy of Satan himself,#at on her back as an a robe, 
and the purple of her crimes left no color in the velvet of her queenly st Yet 
neither her cruelties nor her debaucheries ever for a moment onfeebi d the grasp 
which clutched the sceptre, or clouded the intellect which ageye the future of 
Russian conquest and aggrandisement. The dream of her life, as : 





ilso been 

the dream of every successor to her throne, was a summer sa. » upon the Bos- 
phorus. She failed to secure it, as they have also failed; but she made more rapid 
and gigantic strides towards it than they all. Turning from the council-chamber, 
where she had planned the destruction of Poland and the gallant John Sobieski 
she dispatched from Archangel the first Russian war-squadron whose keels ever 
divided the waters of the Mediterranean. Alexius Orloff commanded it; and all 
Europe gazed with astonishment at these northern Argonauts. At the same time 
she pushed upon Turkey an army, under Romantzof, and in two battles decided the 
campaign. On the borders of that famous river, the Pruth, upon which the Peace 
Conference of Paris is now debating, the Khan of the Crimea, with eighty thou- 
sand Turks, was defeated in the first. In the second, eighteen thousand Russians 
defeated and cut to pieces a hundred and fifty thousand Turks, led by the Grand 
Vizier in person. The victory thus won by Russia at Kagul, in the month of July, 
1770, was the grand initiative of all her subsequent system of aggression upon 
Turkey. To Catharine, therefore, belongs whatever of merit may attach to that 
system. Her successors have pursued her policy with varying success, but undeyi- 
ating fidelity; and the problem of their final triumph or defeat remains yet to be 
solved. Whether the Western Allies will have power to change that fixed idea~ 
an idea in fac t dynastic with the house of Romanoff—we have yet to know; nor 
indeed can we ever be certain that we do know. A temporary check of the "Rus- 
Sian arms will prove nothing. It will bring us no nearer certainty. With recovered 
energies, after a period of peace, yet another and more deadly spring may always 
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looked for. They may scotch the snake: who shall be vain enough to say that 
they will kill it? Mr. Smucker’s book is a valuable addition to our means of inform- 
ation on the subject of Russia. It is well written. The style is neither ambitious 


nor Gupemen- peace, but generally clear and good. The author possesses in a con- 
siderable degree also, that rarest of all gifts in a historian, the power of narrative; 


dod his people, events, and scenes pass naturally before us. The subject is one the 


details of wi hich ne ed led to be “6 gazed,” and this ser ms al » to us to h ive b hn very 


nicely done. We can set our critical imprimatur upon it as a good book, without 


any compunctious visitings of conscience. 


lictsms and other Papers. By t te es ace Binney Wallace, Esq., of 
ia. Philadelphia: Parry & Mc. vid 





Ir is said there are a thousand critics for one creator. ‘Tis a mistake we doubt. 
At least we are sure it may be so in America. If the list of American poets, 
which now rivals Doggett’s City Directory for multitu “names, be any critcri 
tis even so, and “the hand of little employment (as a poizeties or creator) 
daintier sense.” Y et certain it is that critics, in the arbitrary sense of that term, 
our mart and factory of books. Every book-man keeps a 





do not abound in tl 
puffer, as the man att e magical razor-strop kept a poet: but even the lit 
nity and acumen of a McGrawler ar@rarely approached. For the most part like 


another friend of “leetle Paul’s”—Long Ned, by name—they carry an empty pis- 


tol. Ye indeed, also, they cry stand and deliver, to a true man : 
as though it were double-shotted with knowledge and discreti 


r 
= 


time, and with the daily slang of puffery yet buzzing in our ears, it is really 
slbnsiat to catch, rising with a pure and equal tone, a note or two of real criticism. 


Such you may hear if you will listen a little to Mr. Wallace. It is true, his affee- 
tions frequently mislead himn—as whom do they not ?—but we can not quarrel with 


the kindly impulse. It shows through him so transparently, that we can not find 





fault with it. But where friendship does not bind its bandage over his eyes, he 
sees with a freo and learned spirit into the heart of things. He has an artist’s 


eye, and a poet’s instinct, connibhost with the ripe judgment and polished keenness 
of acritic. Running through all he writes is a nice vein of philosophical thought. 
His writing has also ka merit of frequent novelty, as well as profound philosophy. 
He is very guilty of thinking for himself—a rare crime now-a-days. Nor is he de- 


terred by the mystery of es a That strange spell, 2 name, has no power to 
varalyze him. He approaches the literary giants, under aie huge legs the rest 
of the world is content to oe and examines them simply as enlarged specimens 

f the genus author. He investigates their claims to admiration deferentially, but 


without fear, and states bia és cision with modest freedom. His paper on Washing 


—_ 





ton Irving is one of the finest and most satisfactory . ces of criticism in the lan- 
guage ; ond his incidental dissertation on humor, the nearest approach to a just phi- 
losophical analysis of that delicate and etherial quality of the heart, as developed 
in literature, we have ever read. ‘With the little slips induced by personal friend- 
ship taken away, he stands foremost, to our mind, amongst American critics. His 
early death lends a sad charm to the graceful etchings of his hand, and we read 

ave lived to enrich 


them with a constant regret—a constant wish that he could have lived t 
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the language with more mature and grander works. The most striking character- 
istic of his mind is a sedate and courteous but sturdy manliness. His writings are 
nowhere for a moment tinged with the slightest shade of flippancy. 

This collection of his works is a book to read with a quiet and lingering relish. 
The charm is, however, not in his style. That is rather elaborate, and not al- 
ways transparent. It is in the justness and delicate appropriateness of the thought 
conveyed. His mind has also this peculiarity, that although subtle, it is never 
treacherous. It never betrays him into refining away the truth. In fine, the hap- 
piness of it is, that however exquisite the essence it seizes, and attempts to fix an 


outline to, so that it may have a habitation in the mind, he makes it sensible to 


feeling as to sight, and as in the relation of “Le Comte De Gabalis,” some part of 
the sylph, if only a fairy foot and ankle, come through the airy veil in beautiful 


distinctness. 


Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. Stringer & Townsend. 


Tus, we believe, is the first time that the reading public of America have heard 
the name of Mr. Brooks, At any rate, this is his first book which is re-printed. 
It was originally contributed to Bentley's Miscellany, running from number to num- 
ber, after the usual fashion of serial stories. Then it was copied into Graham's 
Magazine, published, as all the world knows, in Philadelphia, and made up, bating 
a small corner which is kept for indifferent articles of home manufacture, & Ja 
Harper, namely, by “conveying,” bodily, from foreign sources, all the good papers 
that the editor can happen to find. The story came to an end abruptly in Bentley's 
so, of course, it stopped awhile in Graham; but when it came out as a whole, in 
the customary three volumes, it was resumed in Graham again, slightly cut 
down —the last half of the third volume being compressed into seven or eight 
magazine pages. This was hardly justifiable, perhaps, but it was so carefully done, 
that nobody detected it; in fact, the story was rather the better for it. Old Hesiod 
says somewhere, “that the half is more than the whodle.” 
true of novels, especially serial ones, like “‘ Aspen Court.” They are generally so 
wire-drawn and spun out, that the pruning-knife, nay even the pruning-axe, as 
Puff, in the Critic, called it, is the author's best friend. 

As a whole, “Aspen Court” is a clever book: parts of it are brilliant and telling. 
The first chapter is excellent, full of sparkling talk and repartee, so are the chap- 
ters which relate the adventures and misadventures of Mr. Paul Checkerbent, and 
Angela, the actress; the latter, though, are in the style of Dickens, to whom, by 
the way, Mr. Brooks dedicates Aspen Court. If the story were a little less in- 
volved it would give Mr. Brooks's readers a better opinion of his constructive pow- 
ers: at present he has a tendency to melodrama, Buy “Aspen Court,” however, for 


This paradox is often 


you will find it good summer reading. 


Toiling and Hoping. The Story of a Little Hunchback. By Jenny Marsh. New- 
York: Derby & Jackson. 
WHEN our conscience will not permit us to go into ecstasies over the literary 
merits of a book, we unobtrusively confine ourselves to the binding. The getting 
up of “ Toiling and Hoping,” is not to be abused, The type is neat, and the cover 


30 
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s neater. We are pleased at this, for if the work shouldn’t happen to be appre- 
iated, the twenty thousand copies, more or less, will have a pleasing effect, to 
outsiders, on the shelves of the publisher. Here our pleasure must cease, for Miss 
Jenny Marsh has not paid that respect to President Pierce’s, and the Queen's Eng- 
lish, which the excellent typography of the volume warranted us in expecting. 
We can not stop to particularize. There are several sunsets, one seduction, and a 
variety of improbable incidents which can be found in any “highly interesting, 
soul-absorbing, and intense” novel published during the last two years. Our good 
nature will not allow us to end a book-notice without saying a word in praise of 
some body or some thing; and, as Jenny has not done as much toward making a 
good book as the printer and binder, it is to them that we offer our felicitations, 
with the assurance of our distinguished consideration. 


Sectional Know-Nothingism. 


A PAMPHLET has been handed to us, as we are going to press, which we have 
only time, in the present number, to call serious attention to and recommend. It 
is entitled “Remarks upon the Majority and Minority Reports of the Select Com- 
mittee on Secret Societies of the Maryland House of Delegates.” It contains a 
succinct and clear outline of the policy of Know-Nothingism, from its origin up to 
the present time, and demonstrates, beyond cavil, its subserviency to Black Re- 
publicanism in the Northern States, and the certainty of a fusion in behalf of a Dis- 
unionist Candidate for the Presidency, at the coming election. We shall find room 
for a more extended notice of this useful pamphlet in our June issue. Meanwhile 
we give the following extract from the closing pages: 


“The arch-fiend of American politics, during the last twenty years, has been 
William H. Seward. His whole character is expressed by the two words cunning 
mediocrity. In January, 1839, he came into power, with flying colors, as Governor 
of the State of New-York. His political system was said, by one of the first men 
of that State, to consist in ‘purchasing supporters, pensioning dependents, and re- 
warding followers.’ Mr. Seward has been, throughout his public career, the most 
unscrupulous adept in pecuniary and political profligacy that the United States has 
ever produced. Upon his advent to office, in his native State, he found it indebted 
$5,000,000. He left it, at the end of an administration of only four years, owing 
$25,000,000! He had inaugurated the reign of corruption and bribery, and nearly 
bankrupted the wealthiest member of the American Confederacy. New-York has, 
ever since, staggered under the burdens which Sewardism in finance, and Seward 
depravity among public men, have fastened upon it. 

“The name of William H. Seward taints, as that of Horace Greeley does, every 
thing which becomes associated with it. In 1852, it prostrated the cause of Winfield 
Scott, when he stood before the country as a candidate for the Presidency. With 
the downfall of the hopes of the Whig party, in the mongrel state to which 
Sewardism had reduced it in the city of New-York, fell the hopes of the army of 
Abolition office-seekers in that metropolis, and arose, simultaneously, a feeling of 
disappointed rage against the foreign population, which had largely contributed to 
elect General Pierce. In spite of the efforts of Thurlow Weed, and others of 
Seward’s friends, whose interests demanded a serried, unbroken front among Aboli- 
tionists and Free-Soilers, the ‘boys’ of New-York became, for a while, uncontroll- 
able. They founded the Know-Nothing Association. Its organizers, excepting a 
few Irish Orangemen, and a prominent anti-Papist of German extraction, were, 
mostly, broken-down, decayed politicians — ex-Sewardites—who had, hitherto, 
eked a miserable existence out of the offal which luckier plunderers of the public 
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treasury had passed by neglected. The success of the Democratic party reduced 
them to the position of having all to gain and nothing to lose, and they rejoiced in 
becoming the self-appointed exponents of so promising a cause as that of anti- 
Popery nativism, disguised in a shape which rendered it the most attractive to the 
idle and vulgar. Recruits were rapidly drawn in, by the union, which the order 
simulated, of mystery and prospectively profitable patriotism, and, before many 
monthe, the monster issued forth into the world, fully armed and oe 

ern false goddess, from the head of a modern false god. The poiicy of the 
Sewardites became clearly defined upon the subject, early last year, and it has 
been consistently and triumphantly pursued, up to the present hour. It was de- 
termined, as has been already remarked, that the ‘American’ party should be em- 
ployed to divide the South and unite the North. 

‘The strength of the South has always consisted in its unity of opinion upon 
questions of constitutional and Southern interest. Its advantage over Northern 
sectionalism has derived from the spontaneous aid it has ever received from 
national Whigs and Democrats, in the non-slaveholding States. The union of 
national men, throughout the country, has prevented legislation from falling under 

» control of fanatics, secessionists, or traitors; and, in the midst of the hottest 
strife of parties, no fears have been entertained for the safety of the republic. The 
craft of Free-soilism discovered in the Know-Nothing organization an instru- 
ment with which to reverse the order that had hitherto existed. It saw that, un- 
der the semblance, in the South, of attachment to the principles of the old Whig 
party, and opposition to foreigners and Popery, Nationalism might be divided and 
defeated ; while, north of Mason and Dixon’s line, a contrary policy could make 
anti-Slavery and anti-Nebraskaism the connecting link to unite Black Republican- 
ism with Know-Nothingism, and crush Democracy, which is the only formidable 
adherent to union principles in the Northern States. 

“Tt became notorious, more than twelve months ago, that the Know-Nothing 
odges of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Rhode- 
Island, etc., were honeycombed with the rankest Free-Soilism; that Sewardites, 
Wilsonites, Giddingsites, Haleites, and id genus omne, had affiliated themselves by 
thousands to the new party; and that the paramount question of the order had 
changed from anti-Pope into anti-Nebraska. National Know-Nothings sneered, for 
a time, at the supposition that Abolitionism conld override the Northern lodges, and 
vaunted their order as the bulwark of Southern rights; but the elections of last 
fall opened their eyes to the deadliness of the aim which Seward’s sectaries had 
directed against it. Mr. Seward himself affects hostility to the new order; but 
Know-Nothings and Abolitionists are now united on the slavery question, in every 
Northern State, not excepting New-York. In Massachusetts they are two parties, 
squabbling for the spoils of office, but identical in principles, and outbidding each 
other in treason. In New-York, they have acted together, throughout the entire 
term of the late Legislature. In Rhode-Island, they have formally voted themselves 
amalgamated—with the same candidates, the same platform, and the same bitter 
hatred against Southern institutions. In Wisconsin, both Know-Nothings and 
Black Republicans have raised the flag of Nathaniel P. Banks for the Presidency. 

“ The original Know-Nothings were oblique Whigs, who put the old national Whig 
party to death, by the basest desertion and perfidy. Southern Unionists are placed, 
by the Sewardizing of Northern lodges, in the singular position, that every two votes 
they shall cast for Mr. Fillmore, will be equivalent to one direct vote for the candi- 
date of the Pittsburgh Convention.” 


Memoirs of Henry the Eighth of England: with the Fortunes, Fates, and Characters 
of his Six Wives. After the best authorities. By Henry William Herbert, Author 
of etc., etc., etc. New-York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 

\ BooK “after the best authorities,’ may sometimes be like a painting “ after 

Claude,” a great ways after, so far after indeed tha ~e “ wnecting link gets clean 
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out of sight. We do not say that this is the case here. Heaven forbid. One 
critic calls it “lively and entertaining ;” another “grand, gloomy, tender, pictur 
esque, sad, exciting, and true to fact as well as true to human nature.” A third, 
‘“‘a happy medium between the stately dignity of history, and the extravagance of} 
romance.” What should the shrill squeaking of our wry-necked fife of criticism 
do amid the grand chorus and harping symphony of these high eulogies? Clearl; 
it would make no music. Yet it is our hint to speak, and having no prompter, i 
the shape of interest or affection, to make honey a sauce to sugar in our talk, it 


+: 
i 


may be that a little sour truth shall slip into the dish, And how a thing can be 


a at 


“lively and interesting,” and at the same time “grand and gloomy,” is to us a gr 


mystery. It is as one should say—the “lively and interesting” altar-piece 
senting St. Anthony broiling on a gridiron, smiled pleasantly down upon t 
“ prand and gloomy” faces of a large congregation of young girls all dressed 
white frocks with blue sashes. The second mystery to us is as to the exact where- 
abouts of the “happy medium between the stately dignity of history, and the ex. 
travagance of romance.” It has always seemed to our poor thinking that history 
was at least two-penny-worth the more extravagant of the two. Probably in this 
case the “ happy medium” lies between what the author does not know and 
say, and what, in his assumed character of historian, he ought to know and d 
not say. If that hypothesis be true, he certainly avoids extrem th i 

skill, and keeps a very large portion of the volume in the very middle of the “ hap- 
py medium.” Now and then, however, he wanders a little from it, and rises to 
the “stately dignity of history,” as for instance in the following passage, which \ 
take to be quite unsurpassed for elevation of manner, beauty of thought, elegance 
of diction, and, as Mistress Malaprop says, “a nice derangement of epitaphs,’ 
namely: ‘‘ That odious, contemptible, and beastly pedant, sot, catamite, and coward, 
James I.” La, you there now. Ifthe best dictionary in the land can say harder 
words than those, 'tis a parlous book—i’ fegs! it is. In sober earnest Mr, Herbert, 
whether as a historian or a romance-writer, is not to our liking, and when he blends 
the faults of which he is guilty in both characters, into a single work, our patience 
is not proof against the act, and we “take it much unkindly” to be so put upon. 
Ostentatiously inaccurate as a historian, and elaborately dull as a romance-writer ; 
never going below the surface as the former, nor rising above it as the latter, wi 
fail to obtain instruction from him in the one character, or amusement in the other. 
He perpetually reminds us of some body tormented by a hyperbolical fiend, with 
the idea that some body else’s mantle has fallen upon him. What Elijah Me has 
followed we can not imagine, but the cloak is plainly all the inheritance of his 
fidelity. His style is labored when it is his own, and awkward when imitated from 
others. He never idealizes a landscape with the few apparently careless but 
really artful and maturely-considered touches which stamp the word painter with 
the seal of genius. His men and women are tailors and mantua-makers’ blocks to 
hang clothes upon, and will serve indifferently, with a change of suit, for a queen 
or a beggar, a cavalier or a cut-purse. Sometimes indeed they are of rather more 
cunning make, and then we have one of Maelzel’s Automata wheeled in upon the 
stage of the story to blow the trumpet, or gabble inarticulate bad English till the 
machinery runs down. Of narrative he is eminently deficient. Horace Walpole 
owns the difficulty of “relating.” It is admitted indeed to be the rarest of all hav- 
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gs, Few historians or romance-writers in English have possessed the art. We 
shall not therefore urge this defect. There is, however, a general lack of all the 


ssentials of dramatic power, unity of design, and clearness of presentation, united 





with an amount of pretension, which leaves us in doubt whether to class the works 
of this writer in the catalogue with ambitious failures or dangerous attacks upon 
the publie taste and judgment. Mr. Herbert for instance treats us to twenty pages 


mon-place, interspersed with maudlin sentiment about the lady 





m he describes as “the young, beautiful, unhappy Howard, whom youth, sta~ 
tion beauty seem only to have betrayed into deeper and more inevitable ruin.” 


Now for our part we prefer Mr, Charles Dickens, who, writing of Jane Seymour in 






ld’s History of England, says: “For I can not but think that any woman who 
rried such a ruffian, and knew what innocent blood was on his hands, deserved 
the axe.” In addition to this, which also is very clear to our thinking too, Miss 
] 


Howard wasn't a bit better than she should be, long before she made a crowned 


lf—which all Henry’s wives except Katharine of Arragon were—by 





a trumpery ceremony called marriage with that “intolerable ruffian, 
lisgrace to human nature, and blot of blood and grease upon the history of Eng- 
ind.” Bluff King Hal, and his six fair unhappy dames, start into new life from the 
egant burin of Buttre, to illustrate the present work, and any one of them is 


th more than the price of it. Does the American public know who Buttre is? 








A little perhaps; yet n it should know. Look at his heads; are they not in- 

stably the best specimens of American, « 1 truth of English art, in that par- 

lar line? Not one of thém but seems fairly speaking. As an engraver of heads 
hed, and deserves not only fortune but fame. 


MUSIC. 





OUR ul season is drawit oaclose. The great leader in the classical 

I t, the Philhan the last note ofits fourteenth season. LHis- 

ore we go to press, will pre bably have invited us to pass with him his 

losing soirée. Mason and Bergmann’s matinées as we see ] y t advertisement, 
rning to evenings, and with the exception of Italian Opera, which makes up 

its extremely weak constitution by wonderful tenacity of such vitality as it 
we may safely say that the musical season of 1856, strictly sp ng, is over. 

In looking back to tl p ‘int where we left off in our last notice of such matters, 
strike us as peculiarly worthy of remark—the wretched character of 

he compositions on which the Philharmonics were allowed to waste their time and 


‘atgut at the second and third concerts of this season, making them the stupidest 


reco t in many years—and the great success of Gottschalk’s piano con- 
rt ltogether the most successful, indeed we may say, the only successful ones 
I | De Meyer drew such crowdg nightly, to witness his acrobatic feats 
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But the fact is, Gottschalk is not only a very nice composer and a very remarka 
performer, but he is also a very pale young man with very black, intense eyes, an 
a worn, haggard look, which no doubt is occasioned by the many nights of sleep 
lessness, such as all great geniuses are tormented with; and which, arising fron 
what cause it may, never fails to produce a certain effect on the female hear 
From this it arises that great success has attended our Creole pianist, di 
winter season in New-York. A success to which his genius and talent richly en- 
title him, but which without certain other qualities very foreign to musical excel 
lence they never would have enabled him to attain. Look at him at some privat 
party where he is asked to play, observe that bevy of young fashionable gir 
whilst he is playing, how their very souls seem to be hanging on their lips, how 





their admiration beams from their eyes. You might fancy to look at them, each a 
Saint Cecilia carried away with the inspiration of the divine science—your fancy 
would mislead you—they are only doing now what it is the business of their live 
to be engaged in—they are keeping in the fashion. Fortunately he deserves a 
his success ; but, if he will take our advice, he will make the most of his tir 
“The fashion of this world passeth away,” is emphatically true of the city 
New-York. 

After two wretched concerts, as we have said, the Philharmonic closed this pre- 
sent season, with the best performance they have given for a long time. 

We have no fault to find with the selection, and the orchestral execution was 
generally satisfactory. We think Mr. Bergmann strives to produce too strong ¢ 
trasts. There is no beauty in striking and sudden changes, from extreme loud 


f, are gener 





extreme soft, or vice versa. Changes of this nature, to be ple: 


more shaded and gradual than abrupt—except, of course, where the intention is 


to startle, by no means a common one in the composition of symphonies. M 
3ergmann forgets, too, in his desire to have such an extraordinary degree of pian 
simo exhibited by the orchestra in certain passages, that he asks rather more thar 


the orchestra can grant, and more than ever was required at their hands by Moz 


or Beethoven. To insist upon the wind instruments, especially the brass, playing 
so very piano, is simply to insist upon their playing out of tune, for, on such in 


struments, a certain degree of loudness is absolutely necessary for the correct 


utterance of the note; a fact which such men as Mozart and Beethoven seem t 
have understood, because, when they wish a strain to be played in the softest ma 

ner possible, they simply leave out the wind instruments, and trust its execution 
to the strings. LEisfeld’s classical quartet soirées have kept up their reputation 
this season, and hold their own against rival attractions of a similar characte 

which are springing up on every side. We should not forget how much we ow: 
Herr Eisfeld for starting this species of musical entertainment, and manfully main 
taining it for so many years against every frown of fortune, until, as we hope, it is 


finally and firmly established in our midst. We always look forward to one of 





Eisfeld’s soirées with the utmost certainty of being well pleased. And it is a gu 





comfort to us, whilst writing this brief notice, to be able to anticipate one more « 


those delightful evenings. 


